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Editorial Comment 


The second assembly of the World Council of Churches is to meet 
at Evanston in August of next year and has adopted as its general theme, 
‘Jesus Christ our Lord, the only Hope of the Church and the World’. 
In October 1952 a commission appointed to do advisory and preparatory 
work on this theme produced a report which all engaged in Bible 
translation should study. In the opening passage dealing with problems 
of language and communication, the ewan occurs: “We are met 


at the outset by difficulties concerning the use of words. An obvious 
difficulty is that of translating the Bible into languages rooted in religions 
which have no hope. In such languages no adequate word for hope exists”. 
The report then refers to the whole series of terms associated with the 


Christian concept of hope, some Biblical and some not, yet all key words 
in the theological vocabulary of the English language and some ‘‘non- 
translatable into other languages”. 

There can be little doubt that we have here a matter of the utmost 
importance and interest to all our readers. Impossible though it would 
be to bring even a fraction of the total evidence to light before Evanston, 
we have thought it worth-while to publish in this number four studies 
by scholars, each having a wide experience of different types of non- 
Christian background and the particular problem of appropriating from 
non-Christian cultures terms adaptable to Biblical use. The three most 
important and obvious cultures of this kind are represented by Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Islam. The Rev. J. S. M. Hooper deals with the concept 
of hope in the main languages of India, illustrating the Christian 
dependence upon the Sanskritic term asha and its derivatives. The Rev. 
Eric Bishop deals in the same way with the Arabic terms, many of 
which have been adapted to a wide range of related and non-related 
languages in India, Africa and elsewhere. Both these studies are, in the 
main, factual and do not profess to show whether in the course of time 
these borrowed words have proved capable of expressing the full content 
of the basic words they represent. Perhaps the time for a pronouncement 
on this subject is not yet, but Evanston challenges us all to a new type 
of research along these lines. 

Some valuable exploratory work has already been done in some areas. 
For instance, the Rev. J. S. M. Hooper has just completed a study of 
the treatment of some one hundred and twenty key words of the Greek 
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New Testament in sixteen major Indian languages. When available this 
book will be an indispensable vade mecum for those who are now 
committed to the tremendous task of revising the major Bibles of North 
India. Of a somewhat different genre, but bearing directly on the same 
subject, is Dr. Edwin Smith’s symposium, African Ideas of God, which 
throws much light on one of the most difficult of all translational problems, 
the right choice of terms for the Divine Names in a variety of African 
tongues. Helpful though these books are in their respective fields, there 
is a sense, however, in which the revisers of every major version need 
to do their own specialised research along the lines indicated by the 
Evanston commission. It ought never to be too late to root out words 
which have failed to do justice to the central ideas of the Christian 
faith and it is the duty of translators and revisers not only to be sensitive 
to the quality and significance of the great key words of the Bible, but 
to be tireless in their quest for adequate terms to express them. 


The New Testament Translation of elpis in 
Languages of India 


]. S. M. Hooper 


It is well that at last the consideration of elpis should be coming 
into the foreground of Christian thought, with the prominence that the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches will give it; there may 
thus come a clearer recognition of the nature of the problems the word 
presents to the translator of the Bible. Compared with the vast literature 
on Faith and Love, Hope has received scant attention. Though the noun 
elpis does not occur in the Gospels, the idea of Hope is implicit in the 
whole teaching and life of Jesus Christ, and the frequent use of the 
word in the Epistles is an entirely natural and legitimate formulation 
of what is already in the Gospels. One reason for the comparative 
neglect of the study of elpis may be the close relation between Faith 
and Hope, so that Hope has been regarded as one element in full Faith; 
but in the New Testament the two are constantly treated as separable 
in thought. 

It needs to be remembered that in pre-Christian thought in the West 
—as well as in non-Christian thought in the East—‘hope’ is a quality 
of ambiguous status. This is illustrated in the Greek and Roman mythology 
by the story of Pandora, the first created woman. Her insatiable curiosity 
drove her to open a forbidden chest, so that all its contents, whether evil 
or good, were let loose on the world, and only Hope remained. But 
whether Hope was the one consolation left to man, or was man's chief 
deluder... this was the subject of dispute; the story was susceptible of 
diverse interpretations. On the whole the dominant view seems to incline 
to the cynical interpretation of Hope as an illusion—a parable of the 
disillusionment that follows the hopefulness of youth, and reflecting the 
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loss of buoyancy that age so often brings. It hardly needs the poet 
to tell us that hopes very often are dupes, and even without Fitzgerald 
and Omar Khayyam we know: 

“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 

Turns ashes; or it prospers—and anon 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 

Lighting a little hour or two, is gone”. 


In considering the place of elpis, therefore, it is hardly too much to 
say that a revolution of thought was necessary before the word could 
be intelligibly used to describe the Christian, theological, virtue that stands 
beside Faith and Love. In the case of Love, as has so often been re- 
marked, the obscure word agape had to be brought into currency because 
other available words were too deeply dyed with other shades of meaning 
to be anything but misleading. So drastic a course was not followed with 
Hope: the common word elpis was taken over and Christianised; in its 
pre-Christian connotation it could not be adequate to express a new 
thing, brought into the world by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When we turn to India, with its characteristically different emphasis, 
in the ancient Sanskrit poets ‘hope’ is unmistakably one of the evils which 
the true sage must renounce, in order that he may secure perfect 
tranquillity of mind. Nor does the all-pervading doctrine of Karma 
encourage hope; cessation of desire affords the one prospect of ultimate 
release from the long round of existence, and desire is part of hope. 

It is thus not surprising that the words available in the ancient 
languages of India are inadequate to express the Christian hope. In 
ordinary use ‘hope’ is a disturbing blend of desire, expectation and un- 
certainty —the ratio of expectation to desire, and to uncertainty, depending 
largely on temperamental differences. The words used in New Testament 
translation in different languages reflect this varying emphasis. They 
are naturally most frequently of Sanskrit origin. In Marathi, for instance, 
the word mainly used is asha, with ‘desire’ as its predominant emphasis. 
This is the word used in the literature of Bhakti-Marga, in which ‘hope’ 
is to be found, in such expressions as, ‘Hope is eternal”, or “The world 
is full of sorrow and man lives by hope’. But this is not to say that the 
word is adequate for Christian elpis. Another word is apeksha, which 
is properly used for a temporary hope; its root is iksha, ‘to see’. But 
“hope that is seen is not hope, for who hopeth for that which he 
seeth?” (Romans 8 : 24). Apeksha is also found in the Telugu version. 

It is interesting that in most languages the translation of elpis has 
apparently not raised misgivings; at any rate the renderings seem to 
be unchanged in successive revisions. A notable exception is Tamil; the 
word most frequently used in alli the early translations is nambikkai, with 
its emphasis on ‘expectation’ rather than ‘desire’—expectation that can 
even include an undesired future event, though in general use desire is 
part of the expectation. But in the Larsen revision of twenty-five years 
ago, confirmed by the further Monahan revision, the word is deliberately 
modified, and strengthened, by the addition of nal, ‘good’, making the 
compound nannambikkai, which excludes future evil, or nescience, from 
the expectation. This seems to be a most interesting pointer to what 
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may perhaps be of service in other languages, confronted with similar 
problems. 

But it remains true that no word, outside the Christian context, can 
possibly fully represent all that is now contained in elpis for the Christian. 
The differentia of Christian hope is surely not in the strength of its 
desire for future good. It may be found partly in the nature of the good 
that is desired, unmistakably spiritual in its content and unlimited in 
its scope in that it depends on eternal fellowship with God. But it is 
above all in its assurance of fulfilment, based on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His decisive revelation. in life and death and resurrection, of the 
faithfulness of God, His Father, and our Father. The Christian's hope 
for the ultimate future does not depend on his interpretation of current 
events, nor is it any form of ‘wishful thinking’. It is what it is because it 
accepts Jesus Christ's revelation of God as sufficient for time and for 
eternity. As someone has said, “We trust Him for to-morrow because 
we are obeying Him to-day, and find Him completely reliable”. 

Thus the translation of the word elpis cannot be achieved by the 
exercise of mere linguistic skill; there must be understanding of the 
content of the Christian conception of elpis as found, often without the 
word, in the New Testament, and in living Christian experience. The 
blend of desire and confident expectation which is Christian hope depends 
on the Christian faith in Jesus Christ, Author and Finisher of hope no 
less than of faith—and any words used in translation will need that 
Christian context to give them their fulness of meaning. 


Interpretations of ‘Hope’ in Arabic 
Eric F. F. Bishop 


The religious environment of the Arabic language makes the inter- 
pretation of some theological terms rather involved. Today Arabic is 
the mother-tongue of some two million Christians, most of whom are 
members of the surviving Coptic Church of Egypt. Fair-sized communities 
are to be found scattered across the countries of the Near East (including 
Iraq) and to a less extent North Africa. The stark fact that these 
groups now include refugees from what was Palestine increases the 
provenance of Christian Arabic. These people have been driven by force 
of circumstances they never controlled to the verge of despair instead 
of hope. This psychological experience should be taken into account 
in considering the use of the term in ordinary life amongst the all 
too many Christians in dispersion; for we remember it was to Christians 
in dispersion in the first century that much of the New Testament was 
addressed. 

Arabic is spoken by twenty-five times as many Muslims as Christians. 
The Jews who use(d) it belong mostly to ‘Iraq, Egypt and Yemen. On 
the other hand the Arabic-speakers of the world of Islam are but a sixth 
of the total of Muhammad's followers. 

Other factors present themselves. These fifty million Arabic-speaking 
Muslims use religious terminology held in common with Christians, but 
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with a different background and emphasis. This feature is noticeable 
when an examination is made of the use of the word(s) for ‘hope’ 
respectively in the New Testament and the Qur'an. While some ideas 
in this connection are held jointly by Muslims and Christians, the 
further influence of Judaism must not be discounted,—in this case 
greater over Muslim than Christian thought. The third of the mono- 
theistic religious systems of the world is thus in the debt of its 
predecessors, but has always been aware of its genius to give a fresh 
slant or directive to theological terms, a phenomenon traceable in the 
Prophet and the Qur'an. 

Islamic Arabic too has expectedly given to other languages words 
of religious import which were possessed of an already accepted meaning 
prior to incorporation. Thus in Asia, Persian, Urdu, Turkish have Arabic 
phraseology embedded in their speech and greetings. Though in some 
cases cultural renaissance has caused a revival of pre-islamic words, it 
is the religious vocabulary that will be the last to go, so long as Islam 
is in the ascendancy. The same is true of Indonesia, while in Africa 
there are Arabic elements in Hausa, Kabyle and Swahili. 

There has therefore been a reverse process as between Islamic and 
Christian Arabic. Just as the former obviously benefitted other tongues 
used by Muslims, so did the first Arabic-speaking Christians in and 
around Arabia welcome the terminology of its sister languages, Aramaic 
and Syriac. Such words, some in ordinary use~one is in the Lord's 
Prayer—are recognisable today as not being Arabic in origin. These 
words too came into Arabic with an already accepted connotation, some 
of them having an inheritance of meaning derived from a Semitic mould 
of thought and speech, beautifully akin to the way in which the New 
Testament writers, in fact our Lord Himself, expressed themselves. For 
the Muslim, whose mother-tongue is Arabic, the inheritance from Christian 
sources will be considerably blurred or overlaid with Islamic interpretation 
or, as perhaps in the case of ‘hope’, somewhat limited in scope and 
outreach. 

In the Greek of the New Testament a single word embraces all the 
shades of meaning of which the English ‘hope’ is as capable. Elpis and 
elpizo have no rivals. The Hebrew of the Old Testament however has 
some half-dozen words rendered by ‘hope’ in the Authorised Version. 1 
Arabic comes between the two with a couple of main synonyms—raja 
(verbal root raja, yarji), and ‘amal (verbal root ‘amala, ya’mulu). When 
the idea shades off into ‘expectation’, another word is employed,— 
intazara, yantaziru (increased form of the root ‘to see’). This is never 
employed in the New Testament to render any occurrence of elpizo. 
In Egyptian Colloquial another word ‘asham is common. It is connected 
with a root meaning ‘to be dried up’, so that its origin may not be Arabic 
and it can be construed ‘eagerness’ or ‘covetousness’ as well as ‘hope’. 
This word is infrequent in other Near Eastern Lands, only being used 
by those who have come under Egyptian influence through residence 
and then returned home. In Palestine and other countries the ordinary 
all-purposes word raja’ is the one adopted. An increased form of this 
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root is common with the implication of ‘begging a favour from someone’ 
or ‘seeking pardon for something’, in both of which ideas is a basis of 
hope. Lastly, it is worth mentioning a phrase soon picked up by visitors 
to Arab lands—a phrase as common in the colloquials as in Classical. 
In sha Allah (God willing!), corrupted into inshallah, comes more often 
than not to have the implication of ‘I hope’; though with a different 
stress on Christian lips from Muslim. It might be said by some to occupy 
a middle place between ‘amal and raja’. For so far as cultured Islam 
is concerned there seems to be a subtle difference between the two; 
which may be one reason for the avoidance of the former in versions 
of the New Testament (absolute in that of Van Dyck completed in 
1857). ‘Amal represents ‘hope’ for something reckoned unattainable, un- 
likely but much desired. It is related to an optative particle generally 
rendered ‘Would that!’. Raja’, however, carries with it the same incentive 
of desire, coupled with the inference that the object or quest is readily 
susceptible of attainment. It reaches beyond the bounds of probability 
into the realm of the confidently anticipated. Raja’ is likewise related 
to an optative particle which goes further than ‘perhaps’ and means some- 
thing like ‘it may very well be and I do hope so’. (The Palestinian has 
a colloquial parallel to this in balki, which is of Turkish derivation). 

In this subject of ‘hope’ the Qur’4n is much more rewarding than 
Tradition (Hadith). There are only two instances of ‘amal in the Qur'an, 
one of which clearly bears out the previous interpretation. In this the 
discussion centres round the unbelievers, who are best left to ‘divert them- 
selves’ with fond hopes. They can enjoy indulgence in wishful thinking. 
The second reference emphasises the uncertainty of life and suggests 
that good works are more likely to gain reward than worldly possessions 
and are therefore well-worth expecting. There may be fruition. Who 
knows? There is no occurrence of the verbal form ‘amala. 2 

With regard to the noun raja’ there is some comparison with the 
phenomenon in the Gospels. Just as they have no mention of elpis, the 
Qur'an has none of raja’. The passive participles of the simple, and 
one of the increased forms do appear. 3 In the first instance the Prophet 
Salih is described as one in whom reasonable hope had been vested. The 
second case refers to people ‘deferred’ for the command of Allah. Other- 
wise the twenty-four or five cases of the verbal form are all in the 
incomplete mood and have natural reference to the future. There is 
no instance of the verb being used in a past sense. With few exceptions 
the references are to the last day. A man meditating on this ‘hopes’ for 
a meeting with his Lord; or for a mercy from Him: or for a bargain that 
will not come to nought. There are those who did not always ‘hope’ for 
reckoning. Those who do not hope will not be pardoned. Just a few 
instances offer the meaning of ‘expect’. But there are at least fifteen which 
have indubitable reference to the last day.4 There is an element of 
looking forward with desire to this meeting, something that is eminently 


2Surah 15. 3; 18. 47. 
311. 62; 9. 107. 


418. 111; 29. 5; 33. 21; 39. 9; 2. 218; 4. 103; 71. 13; 17. 28. 
(Examples where the phraseology differs slightly). 
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possible. This, however, is only the case with believers. For unbelievers 
there is an Old Testament parallel in Job 27: 8, “What is the hope of 
the godless?” It would appear that for this teaching Muhammad had 
absorbed material that had come to him both from Jewish and Christian 
channels, owing more to the former, as the burden of his preaching in 
Mecca on Judgment and Resurrection would imply. The occurrences of 
intazara, of which there are seven, always to be rendered ‘expect’, also 
have reference to the vindication of believers, who can afford to wait 
expectantly. Here, however, it could be held that the reference might 
well be to a possible vindication in this world. “Wait then! I too will 
be of those who wait”. 5 

Connected intimately with this strong hope and expectation of the 
coming of the last things is the place given in Islam to the doctrine of 
the parousia of Jesus Christ. In this Orthodox Islam firmly believes, 
though the doctrine can scarcely be said to have Quranic roots. It must 
have found the way into the Islamic system through Christians who 
adopted the new religion; but it goes to prove that the doctrine was very 
much alive amongst those Christian groups, which soon came under the 
sway of Islam, whether or not the individuals chose to give their 
allegiance to Muhammad. (The Islamic belief in this respect can be 
examined in the Encyclopedia of Islam or other works).® 

This feature of Islamic theology taken over as it was from the 
Christian doctrine of the Second Coming may be regarded as in some 
sense redressing the balance of the Quranic picture of an attenuated 
Christ. It thus belongs to the realm of ‘hope’, both in the orthodox Islamic 
expectation of the Return of Christ along with Muhammad; and the 
sincere ‘hope’ that because of it, there will ultimately take place a re- 
examination of the Person of Jesus Christ, so long neglected in the 
Muslim world. Clearly allied to this doctrine of the last things is the 
cult of Mahdiism. 

Before passing to the consideration of the Arabic words in the New 
Testament which render elpis and elpizo, a glance may be taken at 
two germane matters. Two other words call for mention. Just as the 
opposite of ‘hope’ is ‘fear’, there is the antithesis of optimism and 
pessimism, which are translated into Arabic by tafaul and tasha'um 
respectively. Both words seem to derive from roots connected with the 
provision of omens. ‘Pessimism’ is also related to the word for ‘left’, 
the unlucky hand. The fact that there is no middle term between the 
two, as is the case with so much Semitic thinking, means that in the 
case of ‘hope’ as well, ideas are as distinctive and clear-cut. There is 
nothing opposite ‘hope’ except ‘fear’. Further, there does not appear 
much direct Tradition material dealing with ‘hope’, though in some of 
the Traditions the idea may be there by inference, just as the Gospels 
are redolent with it without the actual word occurring. 

One of the greatest of Muslim thinkers has, however, redressed the 
balance in his monumental work, The Revival of Religious Sciences. 
57. 70. 


%eg. Encyclopedia of Islam, ii. 525. The most recent discussion is in Bridge to Islam 
(Bethmann) 60-62. The Quranic Reference in 43. 61 following is the somewhat shaky basis. 
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Al-Ghaz4li was a teacher and traveller, known in the west as Algazel. 
He passed away in 1111 A.D. In his book there is a lengthy disquisition 
on ‘Hope and Fear’.7 In the course of this both the Qur'an and the 
Prophet are quoted. Some phrases of Al-Ghazali are reminiscent of 
St. Paul. He has been called “A Muslim Seeker after God”, so it should 
be no surprise to find unconscious Christian influences or the skeleton 
of possible New Testament quotations in some of his and probably others’ 
writings. The material on ‘hope’ is divided into three sections—on the 
‘Reality of Hope; the Excellence of Hope and the Benefit of Hope’. If 
the limited conception of the Qur'an is here further developed, the 
Revival of Religious Sciences (true to its name) reveals, too, a thinker 
prepared to disregard the boundaries of prescribed research. It is doubtful 
how far the scholarship of mediaeval times is a living thing today amongst 
the rank and file of Muslim adherents, whose outlook on the problem 
of ‘Hope’ is still practically confined to the teachings of the Qur'an. 
This is partly due to the overpowering sense of the absolute will of 
God Almighty, as expressed in the inshallah of everyday life, which 
results in an attitude of such submission to that Will, that the freer 
exercise of the faculty of hope tends to be ruled out. Islam did not 
‘take over’ enough of ‘Christian Hope’. 

For six centuries prior to the Rise of Islam the Christians of the 
Near East had been adopting Greek words into their everyday speech. 
The process continued well into the period of the Umayyad Dynasty in 
Damascus. § Some words came into Arabic through Syriac, others direct 
like drachma, or philosophos. The ones through Syriac belonged to the 
religious vocabulary. But ‘hope’, despite its thousand years of history 
before the Christian era, was not one of these. The Arabic words noted 
were not arabized but pure and native. One of these, general in the 
Qur'an and Islam, is more so in the New Testament. Out of the fifty-one 
occurrences of elpis, the word is rendered by raja’ in fifty instances, 
the exception being Acts 24: 15, where it is rendered by ‘trust’.® Elpizo 
is usually translated by raja. But on four occasions it appears in different 
forms of the root for ‘trust’—but raja too can mean ‘to expect’ —and 
once by wathaga, which has the meaning of ‘being confident’. The 
English versions mostly retain ‘hope’ here, Moffatt being an exception. 
This leaves us with twenty-three cases of elpizo rendered by raja, the 
most familiar word, whether the circumstances of use be theological or 
conversational. 

It should, however, be stated that in the New Testament there are 
cases where the interests of Arabic construction have demanded that 
the noun should be employed instead of the participle and vice versa. 
This makes no difference to the main thesis, for raja’ and raja in 
seventy-three out of eighty-one instances of the occurrence of elpis 
and elpizo, are used in reference to all circumstances, with the exception 


7 Al-Khauf war’Raja’. A translation of this is in course of preparation by the Rev. 
W. McKane, M.A., B.D., of the Faculty of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 


8 661-750 A.D. 
® Root wakala; so too Jn. 5:45, 1 Tim. 6:17, 1 Pet. 1: 13, 3:5. 
10 e.g. 2 Cor. 8:5. 
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of Luke 23 : 8, where an increased form is used in the sense still current 
in Palestine of ‘hoping for a favour from someone’. The two other Lukan 
instances are equally instructive, since in 6:35 Arabic would support 
the interpretation of apelpizontes11 as “expecting nothing in return”, 
(as is the meaning of the previous verse). In 24:21 it is correct to 
use raja, for the Crucified Christ did redeem Israel in spite of the 
attitude of the pair on the way to Emmaus. 

The use of raja’ and raja bears out the use of the term in ordinary 
life certainly amongst Christians and many Muslims at the present time. 
Where elpizo occurs in correspondence, chiefly St. Paul's, but, too, in 
the smaller letters of St. John, the natural way to translate would be 
inshallah 12 (only in letters it reverts to its classical form). The thirty- 
nine cases where there is some kind of theological connotation attached 
to the word could not be represented by ‘amal. They are all within the 
realm of probability or certainty, with a vogue very much wider than 
in the Qur'an. There are seven or eight verses where ‘hope’ is a quality 
in the present world; that which the mystics of Islam sought to attain in 
the successive stages of the progress of the soul. 13 

All that the New Testament has meant by ‘hope’ can be expressed 
in this Arabic noun and verb, corresponding in Christian essentials to 
the Greek used by St. Paul and St. Luke and ‘Hebrews’ and St. Peter 
—from the idea of simplest expectation to the Pauline declaration of 
“Christ our Hope”. Where He is concerned the Expectation is always 
‘favourable’. 


11 There is no attempt to render the opening syllable; the idea may never have occurred 
to the translators. 

12 There is a different background to this oft-used phrase as between Christian and 
Muslim, the former perhaps being somewhat nearer to James 4: 15. The Christian feels 
at times that he knows already what the will of the Lord is, and so hopes to share 
in accomplishing it on his own volition, but his Muslim friend suffers rather than does 
the will of Allah. 

18 Nicholson: The Mystics of Islam, 256, note. 

Smith: Readings from the Mystics of Islam, 3. 

The Doctrine of Hope, however little appreciated, is fundamental in Christian thinking; 
it was developed in Islam as the need was felt. Avicenna, however, did consider ‘a 
hopeful disposition’ to be an influence on the bodily state. (Gruner: Canon of 
Medicine 214). 


The Concept of Hope among the Bantu 
C. M. Doke 
INTRODUCTORY 


The ideal of Bible translation is to present accurately to the people 
what the text of the original says, in language understood and appreciated 
by the people. It is obvious that, to the Bantu of Africa, many concepts 
expressed in Holy Scripture are new or foreign; and in rendering them 
the translator is faced with several possibilities. He may adapt a word 
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already in use, applying new or additional connotation to it; he may 
transliterate and thus introduce an entirely new word to the vocabulary; 
he may use some (possibly cumbersome) form of paraphrase; or he 
may endeavour to transpose the idea into entirely local ‘atmosphere’. 
I do not intend here to discuss the comparative merits of these different 
approaches; they have been well dealt with elsewhere.1 The problem 
before us concerns the one word ‘hope’. 

Attention has been drawn to the difficulty of translating the Bible 
into languages which are rooted in religions that have no hope. “In 
such languages”, it has been stated,2 “no adequate word for hope 
exists... ‘Hope’ is commonly used to mean a wish: its strength is the 
strength of the person's desire. But in the Bible, hope is the confident 
expectation of what God has promised, and its strength is in His 
faithfulness”. 

It is necessary, then, to approach this subject by endeavouring to 
find the answer to the following questions: (1) What is the real meaning 
of the word ‘hope’? (2) Has hope any place in the indigenous religion of 
the Bantu? and (3) Have the Bantu languages an adequate word to 
express the concept of ‘hope’? 


1. WHAT IS THE REAL MEANING OF THE WORD ‘HOPE’? 


The Oxford English Dictionary gives the definition as “desire com- 
bined with expectation”, or ‘the expectation of something desired’. Nida 
refers to it as “confident waiting’, and emphasises the two elements of 
“waiting” and “desiring’’ as being essential.* In hope there must 
be ‘ground for expectation’;* but hope embodies an exercise of faith, 
for “Hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for?" 5 It is therefore desire with a belief in the prospect of 
obtaining. One definition ® even suggests that effort towards achieve- 
ment is contained in the significance of the word. So much for the 
current connotation in English. 


We now turn to its connotation in the Scriptures. Jn the Old 
Testament quite a number of Hebrew words are translated by the word 
‘hope’ in our Authorized Version. Some of these are derivative forms 
of others, and in all five radical forms may be considered. They are 
the following: 


(a) btch : This is rendered, in its various derived forms, 
in a number of ways in the Old Testament, as ‘trust, confidence, hope. 


. by = E. Nida in his Bible Translating (Amer. Bible Society, 1947), espec. Ch. 
» pp. 11-30. 

2In the report of the Advisory Commission on the Assembly theme of the World 
Council of Churches to meet in 1954. 


3E. — God’s Word in Man’s Language (Harper Bros. New York, 1952) pp. 20 
and 133. 


4 Cassell. 
5Rom. 8: 24. 
6 Nuttall. 
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assurance, refuge, shelter, security’. Gesenius* sees in this root two 
main ideas: (i) to confide in, set one’s hope and confidence upon, and 
(ii) be secure, fear nothing for oneself. Confidence and security, then, 
are at the back of this word, often rendered as ‘hope’. 

(b) y ch! : The A.V. renders this variously as “be patient, 
wait, hope, trust’, and in its substantival form as ‘expectation, hope’. 
The key ideas seem to be those of patient waiting and trusting ex- 
pectation. Gesenius, here too, gives two main ideas to this root: (i) remain, 
delay, and (ii) expect, hope, wait. 

(c) qvh : With the derivative forms, there is a variety of 
significances. Originally meaning ‘to bind together’, it becomes ‘expect, 
wait patiently, tarry, wait for’, with substantival meanings as (i) cord, 
binding, attachment, (ii) expectancy, hope, and (iii) something waited 
for, confidence, hope. In Gesenius, three aspects are also given: (i) twist, 
bind, (ii) be strong, robust, and (iii) expect, await. Here then are the 
ideas of awaiting expectantly, and binding strength. 

(d) sbr _: This root indicates ‘expect, hope, wait, watch’. 
Gesenius gives the basic significance as that of ‘look at, view’, with 
derivative meanings of (i) expect, wait for, and (ii) hope. The main 
idea is, then, ‘watch for expectantly’. 

(e) ks1_: This is a root which has a strange, yet understand- 
able, slant in certain of its meanings, signifying on the one hand 
‘silliness, folly’, on the other ‘trust, hope, confidence’. Gesenius gives 
three aspects: (i) loin, flank, fatness, emotions, (ii) confidence, hope, 
and (iii) folly. It seems that we have in this root the ideas of ‘confidence’ 
and of ‘over-confidence’ (or-what appears to be so). 

All these roots, with their varying shades of differentiation, certainly 
picture the basic ideas in hope, viz, confidence, patient waiting, trusting 
expectation and a binding strength due to the faith inherent in the heart 
that hopes. 

In the New Testament a single root is used in the Greek, appearing 
as the noun édnis, hope, expectation (with both ‘hope’ and ‘fear’ as 
possibilities), and as the verb édnitw, hope, expect (with alternative 
fear’). Derivative forms yield ‘hope for, expect’ and ‘hope in’. But, even 
in the Greek, the causal, ZAmw, permits of the meanings of ‘think’ and 
‘believe’. 

Let us now for a moment consider what this great.concept of hope 
denoted in Scripture. It is remarkable how few instances occur of the 
use of this word apart from some great scriptural teaching. In Proverbs 
(19:18) we read “Chasten thy son while there is hope” (of his re- 
formation); in Esther (9:1) that “the enemies of the Jews hoped to 
have power over them”; in Philippians (2:23) “Him therefore I hope 
to send presently’. But instances of this ‘everyday’ use of the term in 
Scripture are extremely rare. 

In the Old Testament we constantly read of “hope thou in God”, 
“hope in the Lord”, “hope in Thy Word”, “Thou art my hope, O Lord”. 
The hope of the Old Testament was the promised Messiah; Paul (Acts 


7 Reference is made to William Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. 
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28:20) emphasised this when he said: “because that for the hope of 
Israel | am bound with this chain"; and Jeremiah (14:8) had the same 
reference when he wrote: “O the hope of Israel, the saviour thereof in 
time of trouble”. But the Old Testament also taught the hope of the 
resurrection; David wrote in the 16th Psalm: ‘Therefore my heart is 
glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption”. 

With the consummation of the hope in the coming of the Messiah, 
the Christian hope in the New Testament is turned definitely towards 
the hope of salvation, resurrection and eternal life in Christ Jesus. It is 
“hope towards God... that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and of the unjust’’ (Acts 24:15); but even here, Paul gives 
evidence that “in the law and the prophets’ this same hope was also 
“allowed”. And the Christian hope goes further, for Titus (2 : 13) asserts: 
“Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ”. 

In Scripture, then, hope denotes something very specific, spiritual, 
elevated, and this must be borne in mind as we consider the word for 
translation. 


2. HAS HOPE ANY PLACE IN THE INDIGENOUS RELIGION 
OF THE BANTU? 


It may be conceded that there are religious systems in the world 
which are without hope. Are the Bantu among these? In considering this 
question, we must also ask ourselves: without hope of what? It will be 
well to take certain evidence, and then to try to draw conclusions from 
the evidence. The Bantu field is an extremely wide one. The whole Bible 
has been translated into 30 Bantu languages, the New Testament into 
about 100, and portions of Scripture into nearly 200 varieties. Evidence 
can only be taken from a few selected areas, but these will be as re- 
presentative as possible. 

The evidence is varied, and some of it perhaps results from rather 
superficial investigation. This is what various writers and thinkers 
have to say. 

Dr. A. Hetherwick, head of the Blantyre Mission in Nyasaland for 
many years, said in his Croall Lectures for 1930-31:8 “Closely allied 
to this fatalism and insensibility to pain is the attitude of hopelessness in 
the face of critical times in his life, which to every onlooker is very 
apparent... The saddest sound in all Africa is that of the malilo, 
‘mourning’—the wail of the village women as it rises suddenly through 
the stillness of an African night. To me that wail for the dead has 
always seemed the most poignant call for the Gospel that comes out of 
the heart of Africa... To that call, as to much else that lies in the African 
soul, the Christian Gospel gives the fullest—the only answer”. 9 

“As it (the soul) lived, so it passed into the future life. The chief 


3% The Gospel and the African (T. & T. Clark 1932). 
® pp. 38-9, italics mine. 
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in this world is still the chief there with all his wants and all his retinue 
about him; and the slave is still a slave, bound to his master as when 
on earth’, 10 

“Death rouses many passions and fears—but opens no door to hope 
or comfort in the heathen’s soul”. 11 

Bishop G. W. R. Tobias, late of Ovamboland, South-west Africa, 
writes: 12 “I am by no means an expert on Bantu beliefs, but I certainly 
would endorse the view that ‘hope’ in anything like the Christian meaning 
of the term, has no part in the religious outlook of the non-Christians. 
Among them the individual seems to have little interest in his future, 
when this present life is over. The Kwanyama make offerings to the 
ovakuamungu, the spirits of their ancestors, to placate them and keep 
them quiet, but there seems to be little anticipation of things good or 
evil awaiting themselves personally. It is remarkable how heathen 
Kwanyama people take certain Christian ideas, scarcely realizing that 
they have done so”. 

Rather different evidence comes from the great Missionary anthro- 
pologist, Henri A. Junod, regarding the Tsonga 13 (Thonga or Shangana) 
people of Portuguese East Africa. One of the most intelligent women 
in the Lourengo Marques congregation said: ‘Before you came to teach 
us that there is an All-good Being, a Father in Heaven, we already 
knew there was a Heaven, but we did not know there was anyone in it”. 
Another gave this evidence: “Our fathers all believed that life existed 
in Heaven”. And Junod goes on: “It is quite certain that, in the idea 
of the Thonga, as well as in that of many other tribes, Heaven was a 
place; a place much to be desired, where was to be found that which 
is so seldom met with on earth, namely rest. Hence a song, which one 
finds under very similar guise amongst the Zulus, and even amongst the 
Ba-suto, which runs thus: 


(Solo) What a rare thing is string! 
(Tutti) Oh! how I should love to plait a string, and go up to Heaven, 
I would go there to find rest! 

An old refrain which has come down through the ages, and has in 
no wise been inspired by the Christian religion: it is pure, authentic 
Bantu! Thus the warriors, when threatening their adversaries, and hurling 
defiance from one troop to another, say: ‘Make ready your string, and 
climb up to Heaven, there is no place for you here below. Here you 
will find nothing but misfortune’.” 

But he significantly adds: “The Thonga, however, never declare as 
a belief that men go to Heaven after death. They become psikwembu”™ 
(the spirits of the departed who, according to some, wander about in 
the sacred woods, or, so say others, go to a great village ‘under the earth’). 

Chauncy Maples, Bishop of Zanzibar, wrote of the Makua™ of 


10». 52, italics mine. 

11». 87, italics mine. 

12In a letter to me, dated 13th March 1953. 

3 The Life of a South African Tribe (Macmillan & Co. 1913), Vol. II, pp. 390-91. 
'4 Collections for a Handbook of the Makua Language, 1979, p. xi. 
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East Africa: “I was told that all the Makuas had a belief in the resur- 
rection of both body and soul, and that the word uhihimwa expressed 
this belief. Since the Makuas have had but little intercourse with the 
Arabs... this looks like a primitive belief; although it is just possible that 
it may be connected with the teaching of Portuguese missionaries... 
Anyhow the belief itself is amongst the Makuas a universal one, and 
connects itself with the dances and games they celebrate after the death 
of one of their number for the repose of his soul”. 

W. C. Willoughby, in The Soul of the Bantu, 15 states: “To the 
Bantu, survival after death is not a matter for argument or speculation; 
it is an axiom of life. Those of them who have not been directly or 
indirectly influenced by the White-man have never doubted it... And 
the belief is general... There is, however, very little speculation concerning 
the nature of the soul and its after-life”’. 

Dr. E. W. Smith gives evidence from the North Rhodesian Ila of 
the universal Bantu belief in an after-life. He writes: ** “There is no 
doubt in our minds that the Ba-ila believe implicitly in the survival of 
personality after death... Most significant of this are the last words some- 
times addressed to a corpse: ‘A good journey! Tell them well who died 
before you: I left them living well’."”" He continues: “The ghost goes 
underground or somewhere to the east, or hovers in the vicinity of the 
grave or lives in the houses of the living; it becomes an animal or lives 
in a tree, or rock or ant-hill: it becomes an evil spirit or a divinity that 
is worshipped: it may for a time possess a person; sooner or later, unless 
prevented by untoward circumstances, it is reincarnated... Many place 
the location of Hades (Kubashikufwa: where the dead are) deep down 
under the ground... In that shadowland things go on much as they do 
here: the hunters still hunt, fishers fish, and there is marrying and giving 
in marriage”. 

Very similar evidence comes from the Lamba, another Central Bantu 
people. 17 Among them Lesa is believed to be the creator of all things. 
He is said to have created first the sun, then the moon, and later the 
stars. Under the name of Luchyele he arranged the whole country, rivers 
in their places, mountains, anthills, grass, trees and lakes. He came 
from the east. and went to the west, where he climbed up by a ladder 
into heaven. He said to have promised to return and take all the people 
with him. They believe in this promise, because he also promised to 
send the sun every day; and that he has done. They also believe in 
ichiyawafu, the abode of the departed spirits, conceived of as being 
within the earth; the abode of Lesa is kwiulu, in the heaven. It is said 
that there are no sex or clan distinctions in the abode of the spirits. 
Naturally there is considerable confusion in these beliefs, and many of 
the ideas are very hazy and contradictory. 

I now bring forward the evidence of three African Christians, men of 
training and scholarship, from among the South-eastern Bantu: 


15 pp. 2 and 5. 


16 oe ony Peoples of Northern Rhodesia (Macmillan & Co. 1920) Vol. II 
pp. -19. 


17 Cf. C. M. Doke, The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia (Harrap & Co. 1931), p. 226. 
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The Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, B.A. of the Lovedale Bible School, writes 
in reference to the Xhosa: 

“I do not quite understand what is meant by a religion without 
hope. If it means a religion without the hope of immortality I think the 
Xhosas had in some measure the hope that people lived beyond this 
life, for their religion was based on the worship of the spirits of their 
ancestors. This was so real to them that the practice influenced their 
ordinary everyday life, conduct and actions, as the tragedy of 
Nongqawuse shows. The burial of their dead with some of their personal 
belongings seemed to point to that. These were some of the things they 
would need in the spirit world, it was believed. The parting words too, 
to the effect that the living should be remembered to the population beyond 
the grave, re-inforces this deduction. 

“If, however, the statement means the hope of a Messiah, then I 
agree that perhaps ancestral worship was a religion without hope, as there 
is no evidence that there was, among the Xhosas, an expectation of 
such a Figure, except expectations of intervention by the spirits of the 
ancestors in times of disaster, as the attempts to appease the spirits by 
sacrificial worship indicated”. 

Mr. C. L. S. Nyembezi. M.A., on the staff of my Department in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, states in reference to the Zulu: 

“The Zulus positively believed in the continuity of life after death. 
That is why, for instance, a man was buried with his weapons and 
other personal effects. When people lived until they were very old, 
and became a burden, they were ‘sent home’ (goduswa). Their death 
was regarded as a return home, not as destruction... The Zulus had 
a great belief in the influence of the dead on the living. There was, 
for instance, the custom known as ukutuyisa, which was specially meant 
to invite back the spirit of a departed kraal-head, to look after those 
of his family whom he had left behind. One must be presumed to be 
still existing to be invited back... The Zulus were in no doubt as to 
where they would go after death. 

“However, fear of eternal damnation is missing in the Zulu religion. 
To them, a wrongdoer, i.e. one who behaves contrary to the accepted 
tenets of his society, incurs the displeasure of the spirits, and punishment 
is meted out without delay. One does not wait for death to receive 
the punishment for one’s wrongs. 

“To my way of thinking, a basic difference between the Christian 
outlook and that of Zulu religion arises from the fact that, since 
Christianity recognises the existence of heaven and hell, the Christian 
strives to do right in the hope of getting to heaven at last, whereas the 
Zulu, with no hell to fear, was always certain in his mind that death 
was a gateway to the land of the spirits, and therefore nothing to be 
frightened of”. 

Mr. S. M. Mofokeng, M.A. also on the staff of my Department, writes 
in reference to the Southern Sotho: 

“Among the Sotho people the idea that death is the end of all 
things was unknown. They firmly believed in life hereafter. All who 
died automatically passed to that land in which all the ancestors were 
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to be found. The dead man was given seeds of millet, pumpkin, etc. to 
plant in the new land. He was given some dog's grass (mohloa), the 
grass which grows near houses in the villages, so that he could plant 
the same in his new home, and make it as much as possible like the old one. 

“But the new abode, or the new life, was not just an ordinary repetition 
of the life here. The beings who died became the ancestral spirits (balimo) 
with power to give or refuse anything. The dead man was addressed in 
the following manner: ‘Please do not worry us (i.e. rest in peace). Give 
us millet and pumpkins’. Here is one of the songs that were sung at 
funerals, a song that indicates that the life hereafter was in a place 
of happiness, which all people desired and looked forward to: 


‘Oh, I wish I were taken to heaven too! 

Why do I lack wings, I would fly there! 

If there was a rope suspended from above, 

I would hold on to it, 

And rise higher to my people, in the land of happiness’. 


“That all who died automatically passed to the new land did not 
mean that the living could do as they liked here on earth, without fear 
of punishment. Punishment there was, and at once, and on this earth. 
It took many forms such as illness of the wrong-doer or of his child or 
some relation. Little wonder that most illnesses, if not due to some 
malicious witch, were attributed to the anger of the ancestral spirits 
caused by the victim's disregard of the laws and customs of the people. 
“From this it is clear that the Sotho people's attitude in religion was 
not only of hope in life hereafter, but something more; it was an ex- 
pectation that was going to be fulfilled without any doubt”. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this evidence—and it could be 
repeated a hundred-fold—is clear: the Bantu are not a people without 
hope; they have hope of a future life, of a spiritual existence beyond 
the grave; there are even glimmerings, among some, of an expectant 
waiting for a return of their Creator; but it is all very vague and shadowy, 
and in it is no incentive to moral goodness, no appreciation of salvation 
from sin, no recognition of the love of God. It is but the understructure 
of hope, upon which, however the Christian Hope can well be built. It 
is not lack of hope, but lack of the Hope that is found among 
the Bantu. 


3. HAVE THE BANTU LANGUAGES AN ADEQUATE WORD 
TO EXPRESS THE CONCEPT OF HOPE? 


To answer this question, certain representative Bantu languages are 
now taken for detailed examination. 

In both Zulu and Xhosa the word used for ‘hope’ has always been 
themba (verb) and ithemba (noun), to signify both the non-Christian 
and the Christian use. This was the case with Appleyard’s earliest 
translations (of a hundred years ago) and in Tiyo Soga’s great translation 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress. This root is found in the proper names 
uThemba and uNomathemba. It has the basic meanings of ‘hope, trust. 
expect’; and secondary meanings of ‘have faith in, rely upon’. 
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In Tswana scriptures the verb Soloféla, with various derivative forms, 
and the noun tsholofélé, are used. The verb signifies ‘hope, expect, look 
for confidently’. In non-religious texts the causative form is regularly 
used for ‘promise’ (lit. cause to expect, or hope for), and the simple _ 
form in such expressions as, ‘I hope that this will encourage others’, or 
‘I hope to do it’. 18 

In the allied Southern Sotho the verb used is tSepa, the noun tSepo. 
The verb has the basic meaning of ‘trust, rely on, believe in, have 
confidence in’, and as a second meaning ‘hope, hope for’. It is used in 
such an ordinary expression as, ‘I hope he'll come to-day’. 

Regarding Kwanyama (Western Bantu), Bishop Tobias writes: “The 
word mainly used by the German translators is eteelelo ‘waiting for’. 
The verb transitive okuteelela means ‘to wait for someone or something’. 
The use of this word avoids identifying ‘hope’ with ‘wish’ or ‘desire’, and 
gives it an objective rather than a subjective content. The other word 
used by the German translators is elinekelo ‘trust’. The reflexive-transitive 
verb okulinekela means ‘to cast oneself on, rely on, trust in’. This word 
is occasionally used by interpreters for ‘faith’, but the accepted word 
for faith is eitavelo, which means fundamentally ‘responding’. Okuitavela 
means in everyday speech ‘to answer a call or shout’.” 

For Swahili, the lingua franca of East Africa, taking (i) Romans 
8:24, (ii) Hebrews 6:19 and (iii) I Peter 3:15 as specimen usages in 
the New Testament, we find: (i) tarajiya and taraja, (ii) matumaini 
and (iii) tumaini being used to signify ‘hope’. Two different roots are 
here employed, but each is of Arabic origin. Tumaini as a verb indicates 
‘hope, trust, expect, be confident, be truthful, rely on’; as a noun it is 
used for ‘confidence, trust, expectation, hope’. The earlier form of the 
verb, viz. tumai, has the meaning of ‘long for, desire, covet’, though the 
scholar Krapf, in his dictionary of Mombasa Swahili (Mvita), gives 
tumai the same meanings as tumaini. The verb taraji means ‘hope, be 
confident, expect’, and the noun taraja ‘hope, expectation’. Swahili has 
another word rajua, also from Arabic, which is used for ‘hope’, in such 
an expression as Hana rajua ya kupata kazi hii (He has no hope of 
getting this work). 

In the Ganda scriptures, taking the same specimen texts, we have: 
(i) kusaibira and ekisibirwa, (ii) abekyasaibizibwa and (iii) eyokusabira. 
The commonly-used verb for ‘hope’ is sibira, with noun forms, essibi 
and okusaibira. The root generally signifies 19 ‘hope, trust, expect’ in 
the first place, and secondarily ‘look forward to, rely upon, anticipate, 
reckon’. The causative form is used for ‘promise’. R. A. Snoxall 2° 
gives an interesting note on the Ganda words for ‘hope’. He writes: 
“It is interesting that, in the earliest grammar I have, that by the Rev. 
C. T. Wilson dating from 1882, the verb ‘to hope’ is given as samena, 
and the noun as kusamene. Judging from his phonetic equivalents in 


18 Information from Mr. D. T. Cole, M.A. Lecturer in Bantu Languages, University 
of the Witwatersrand. 
According to H. Le Veux's Vocabulaire Luganda-Frangais (Algiers, 1917). 


Lately retired from the Uganda Education Department. 
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the case of other words, I am sure that his kusamene is the Swahili aminj 
‘to trust’, and this seems to show that the modern word sabira was not 
then being used for our idea of ‘hope’. In Pilkington’s translation of the 
Bible, okusabira is used for ‘hope’, e.g. in I Corinthians 13: 13... Early 
Mission stations were familiar with okusibira, as witness Kisubi from 
essaibi, the noun ‘hope’, and Busubizi, another White Fathers’ station, 
from the causative form okusiibiza ‘to promise’. 

In Nyanja (of Nyasaland) the word used in Scripture is based on the 
verb embeka meaning ‘cause to wait’. From it is derived embekeza, ‘wait 
for, wait, expect’; expectation of fulfilment is shown in such a sentence 
as Usanche, uyembekeze nsima (Don't go, wait for some porridge). 
For ‘hope’ the verb used is the applied form, embekezera and the noun 
is chiyembekezo. Another word in Nyanja, khulupira ‘trust, expect, hope 
in, look for’, could equally well be used. 

In the Kongo Scriptures a noun vuvu (e-vuvu) is used, and the verb 
is expressed by xia e-vuvu (lit. place hope). Holman Bentley defined 
vuvu as meaning ‘hope, expectancy, expectation, anticipation’, and gave 
dimbula (or katula) e-vuvu as ‘give up hope, despair’. He added (in 
1887) ‘There has been found no equivalent for the expression of desire, 
as ‘I hope he will come’; but in his 1895 “Appendix” he gave /ekelela 
as meaning ‘look forward to, hope for’, and also included lufiatu (from 
the Portuguese ‘confiar’) as signifying ‘confidence, trust, hope’. 

The usual word employed in the Lamba Scriptures is cetekela, verb, 
with its derivative noun ulucetekelo. The verb means ‘believe, expect, hope, 
have faith in’, in such a sentence as “They just believe it; they have not 
yet seen it’. Cetekela-mo means ‘trust, have dependence on’, e.g. “The 
child trusts his father’. LI/ucetekelo also means ‘faith’, e.g. ‘He has faith 
enough to believe those things’. Another noun from the same root, viz. 
icetekelo means ‘resources, hope, remembrance’. It is interesting to note 
that cetekela is derived from the verb ceta ‘to watch’, which in turn 
is connected with the ideophone cete, signifying ‘quietness, silence’. 
Comparison may be made with the meanings of the Hebrew roots (b) 
y ch | and (d) s b r, above. Lamba translations sometimes employ 
another word pema-mo ‘rely on, trust entirely, depend upon, believe in, 
have entire confidence in’ (basically meaning ‘breathe in’), e.g. in Psalm 
31 : 24 Mwemupema-mo muli Yawe (Ye who hope in the Lord). The 
Lamba words are certainly nearer to the ideas of ‘believe, trust’ than 
to the Christian idea of ‘hope’. 

We may conclude, from the above evidence, that most Bantu 
languages have a word or words which approximate to that of ‘hope’ in 
the general sense. As the languages are better known, so do adequate 
words come to light. It can be conceded that the Bantu words, in their 
native context and connotation, are not at once fully expressive of the 
hope which Christianity teaches; but we must not overlook the work 
of the Holy Spirit in clothing words with added and adequate significance. 
The process has worked in the history of our own English theological 
vocabulary; it will work with the Bantu, too; and we are seeing it at work 
already—to the salvation of souls. Words are living things. They grow. 
They take on new connotations, and have new denotations. 
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ini I cannot do better, in conclusion, than quote from Alexander Hether- 

10t wick. When referring to a coined word for ‘conscience’, he wrote: 21 

he “Gradually this word has been Christianised, and is now understood in 

rly its new application as standing for ‘conscience’. And when referring 

ym to the word used of ‘sin’, he wrote:22 “The word has taken on an 

yn, | ethical meaning, and been baptised into the vocabulary of prayer and 
| devotion”. I do not like the use of the word ‘baptise’ here; but I agree 

he ( with the general import of Hetherwick's statement. 

| The Gospel and the African. p. 113. 

ibid. pe 114. 
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>» | Hope: A Brief Study from the Standpoint 
| 


ed 
ve of a Translator into Tonga 
Cecil R. Hopgood 
la In the Concise Oxford English Dictionary I find the word ‘hope’ 
= defined as a combination of desire and expectation. In the course of 
my studies in the Tonga language and allied Bantu dialects of South Central 
b, Africa, and especially while engaged in work on the translation of the 
e, Scriptures, I have long sought for a word that would exactly fulfil this 
ot definition of hope, but have been unable to find one. This is not to say, 
le however, that one cannot by careful choice of words express in Tonga 
h the thoughts the English word is used to convey, or translate with 
z. | considerable accuracy passages where Greek or Hebrew equivalents 
e | occur in the Scriptures. Some of the potentialities of the language in 
n this connection are indicated below. 
i Let me begin this brief study by a rather amusing, but none the less 
) instructive, reference to the difficulties sometimes encountered by educated 
y Africans when they attempt to use the word ‘hope’ in speaking English. 
L, An African colleague in the ministry remarked to me early one Sunday 


n morning, “The weather is cold and windy today; I hope there will be 
e >} but few people in church". His meaning was, of course, “I do not think, 
n I do not expect, I do not anticipate, that there will be many people in 
church”. His wrong use of the word ‘hope’ represents a very common 
1 mistake, arising from the identification of the English word in question 
1 with the Tonga word syoma. 
; This verb syoma, together with the corresponding noun lusyomo and 
r sundry other cognate and derivative forms, is the word that springs 
> immediately to one’s mind when asked on the spur of the moment to 
; give the nearest possible equivalent for the English verb ‘hope’. Its 
' primary meaning, as indicated in my last paragraph, is ‘to expect or anti- 
cipate’ the course of events in any given situation. If one asks, for instance, 
: “Is So-and-so coming today?”, and the person interrogated has any 
| sort of grounds for thinking that the answer to the question is in the 
affirmative, he will reply, Ndasyoma (I think so, I expect so, I believe so). 
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In the sense of the word just referred to, syoma would appear to be 
merely a synonym for yeeya (think, believe, be of the opinion that). 
Sometimes, in point of fact, the word is that and nothing more. Frequently, 
however, it means much more than this, and when used with reference 
to the future definitely carries with it the suggestion of desire and 
perhaps of purpose as well as of mere anticipation. The following il- 
lustration, quoted from the writer's Practical Introduction to Tonga makes 
this clear. A poor man who possessed one solitary ox, had hoped in course 
of time to improve his position and be the owner of at least two. Un- 
fortunately fate seemed to be against him, and even the one he did 
possess died. In talking over the situation with a friend he was heard to 
remark, Ndakali kusyoma kuti mwakali njoojana basune bobile, pele lino 
ndasyomonona. (Last year I was hoping that in time I should have two 
oxen, but now I have lost hope). Here the concept of anticipation com- 
bined with desire certainly finds expression in the verb syoma, and the 
eppomne incidentally in the reversive form of the verb syomonona (lose 

ope). 

Used thus, syoma certainly seems to come very near to being an 
equivalent for the Greek é4nifw and is accordingly used very appropriately 
in the Tonga New Testament in such passages as the following: 


Nakuti mwaabila abo mbomusyoma kuti balamupilusizya, mujisi ku- 
lumbwanzi ino? 


If you lend to those from whom you hope receive, what credit is there 


in that? 
(Luke 6 : 34). 
Ndilasyoma kuzookuswaya taakooyula amazuba. 


I hope to visit you before very many days have passed. 
(1 Timothy 3: 14). 


The examples cited above indicate that there is normally no serious 
difficulty in Tonga in expressing the thought of ‘hope’ in verbal form. 
When we come to the cognate noun, however, things are not quite so 
easy. In addition to the uses already noted, syoma may also mean ‘to 
trust, confide in, commit oneself to’. In this sense it is used in the Tonga 
New Testament, in John 3:16 and elsewhere, to translate the Greek 
motevw. From this use of the word one passes easily to the derived 
‘neuter’ or ‘potential’ form of the verb, syomeka (to be trustable, worthy 
of confidence, faithful), with the cognate adjective -syomesi (faithful). 
Cf. the Tonga translation of 1 Corinthians 1 : 9~ Wasyomeka Leza, oyo 
iwakamwiitila muciinga ca-Mwanaakwe Jesu Kristo Mwami wesu ( Faithful 
is God, who has called you into the family of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord). The same concepts of trust, trustfulness and trustworthiness centre 
also around the cognate noun lusyomo. 

It will be seen therefore that it is not easy in Tonga to draw any 
rigid distinction between hope and faith. The difficulty comes out 
especially in the classic passage (1 Corinthians 13:13) that speaks of 
the three great permanent elements of the perfect life—faith (xiouc), 
hope (édzis) and love (déydxn). Lusyomo is the obvious rendering for 
‘faith’, and we are left to find another word for ‘hope’. When the writer 
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was engaged on the translation of the Epistles, long and careful con- 
sideration was given to the choice of this word, and a decision ultimately 
made in favour of bulangizi, an abstract noun from the root langa. 

The primary meaning of the simple verb /anga is ‘to look, look at, 
regard’. Derivatives of this verb include the ‘applied’ form langila (look 
for, await, expect) and its causative form langizya (cause to look for, give 
grounds for hope). The derived noun bulangizi thus denotes the expectant, 
hopeful attitude of mind. 

Let us look at a few examples in the New Testament. In Acts 23:6 
(the hope of the resurrection of the dead) and 24:15 (I have hope 
towards God, as they also have,...) we have fallen back upon the use 
of syoma, but in 26:6 (I stand judged for the hope of the promise of 
God made to our fathers) we render Ndaima kubetekwa nkaambo ka- 
kulangila cisyomezyo..., the kulangila here being the infinitive or verbal 
noun of langila, denoting the act of looking for, expecting or hoping 
for something. In Acts 27 : 20 (all hope of being saved was cut off) we 
have again fallen back on syoma in the phrase twaleka kusyoma (we 
ceased to trust or hope), and the word occurs yet again in 28:20 (for 
the hope of Israel) where we use the phrase nkaambo kakusyoma mbuli 
ba-Israyeli (for trusting, hoping, as Israelites do). In Romans 4: 18, 
which speaks of the faith of Abraham, “who in hope believed against 
hope, to the end that he might become a father of many nations”, we have 
used both the noun bulangizi and the verb /Jangila in our attempts to 
tackle the difficult phrase zag édnida é éinidi, and have rendered the 
first part of the sentence Nibwakamana bulangizi wakacili kulangila..., 
literally “When hope finished, he was still hoping..." Bulangizi or the 
cognate infinitive kulangila also occurs in our rendering of such passages 
as Romans 5:2 (rejoicing in hope of the glory of God), 1 Corinthians 
9:10 (he that plougheth should plough in hope). 

The limitations of Tonga idiom in this connection often necessitate 
the use of phrases in which the thing hoped for is given rather more 
prominence than the abstract notion of hope. Thus in Galatians 5:5 
“the hope of righteousness” becomes bululami mbutulangila (the righte- 
ousness which we look or hope for); in 1 Thessalonians 5:8 “the hope 
of salvation” becomes /ufutuko ndotulangila (the salvation we look or 
hope for); and in 1 Thessalonians 4:13 “others which have no hope” 
becomes bamwi babatajisi ncobalangila (others who have nothing which 
they hope for). 

We have used bulangizi to express the abstract notion of hope in 
such phrases as “a living hope” (1 Peter 1:3), “That your faith and 
hope might be in God” (1 Peter 1 : 21), “consolation and good hope” (2 
Thessalonians 2:16). Our rendering of these passages seems to read 
idiomatically enough, but some “Christianisation’ of the content of the 
word will no doubt be needed before it conveys to Tonga readers all 
the meaning intended by the New Testament writers. 

The etymology of our Tonga word bulangizi calls to mind that very 
expressive Greek word daoxagadoxia—waiting with outstretched head— 
used by St. Paul in Romans 8:19. The Tonga word J/angila is in fact 
actually used in our Tonga New Testament in the verse in question, but 
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it is used to translate the verb in Paul's sentence (daexdéyeta:, awaits). 
For the noun that forms the subject of his sentence we have the Tonga 
rendering /udunamino, a very intensive word that seems to rival almost 
the Greek word itself in its vivid suggestiveness of the outstretched head. 

Old Testament translation is still in its infancy where Tonga is 
concerned, but we should find no insuperable difficulties in translating 
the various Hebrew words rendered by ‘hope’ or some synonymous word 
in the English version. It is interesting to look at these words with some 
of the points mentioned above in mind. In Hebrew, as in Tonga, it is not 
possible to draw a hard and fast distinction between hope and faith; 
cf., for instance, the occurrence of batach in Psalm 16:9 (My flesh 
shall rest in hope), quoted in Acts 2:26. The primary meaning of 
y ch | (the root of tocheleth used in Psalm 39:8 and other passages) 
is ‘to await, expect’, showing some similarity to Tonga /angila. Interesting 
also is the etymology of tiqvah (Job 4:6, etc.); the root q v h seems 
to have meant originally ‘to twist or stretch’, and the word would thus 
be expressive of the tension of expectation: cf. what I have said above 
about the Greek dzoxagadoxia and the Tonga langila and dunamina. 

In closing this brief study there comes to my mind an instance in 
which I have heard the word syoma used. I was visiting the local 
African hospital with an African ministerial colleague, and his last remark 
to a patient we visited was, Kamusyoma bulyo, “Just keep trusting (or 
hoping)"’. In his mind, though unexpressed in words, I am sure was the 
re of God and of the Christian hope. As I said at the beginning, 
and I trust have shown in these notes, it is not impossible to ‘get across’ 
to our Tonga people something of what that hope means, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is not in Tonga any one word that could unhesitatingly 
be included in a dictionary as an exact equivalent of the English ‘hope’ 
or the Greek édzic. 


Lingala and Tribal Languages in the 
Belgian Congo 
John F. Carrington 


Some weeks ago I had to look for nails and screws in the station store 
here at Yalemba and curiously opened a large wooden chest left by 
earlier missionaries. It was full of New Testaments. Students, scholars 
and other folk on the station and in surrounding villages are constantly 
demanding fresh supplies of New Testaments so that I never have 
enough in the book store to last for any length of time. But these copies 
were of no use to us. They were published in Hes>—the language of a 
small tribe living around Basoko at the confluence of the Aruwimi River 
and the Congo—and the present generation here can neither speak nor 
hear that tongue; they want their scriptures in Lingala, the lingua franca 
of the area. 
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The first missionaries to build up Church work in the Yalemba area 
were faced with a language situation that has few parallels in the Colony 
—or indeed anywhere else! Grenfell and an outstanding African Christian 
(Lisasi) founded this youngest station of the Baptist Missionary Society 
in Congo when it seemed that Basoko would develop into a port of 
considerable size and an opening into the north of the Colony would 
be available for evangelistic work. But when the first workers here began 
to study local dialects so as to choose the most widely known tongue 
for church and school work, they found that the four villages amongst 
which the station is situated spoke four quite distinct languages while 
on the opposite side of the river there were villages speaking three more 
different tongues! This remarkable state of affairs had arisen because the 
area in which we live has received migrating peoples from all quarters. 
The region has been entered by these new-comers within fairly recent 
times; each group has brought its own language and a sufficient length of 
time has not elapsed to permit of one of these emerging as a medium 
of converse for all. The different villages have, however, all adopted 
the gong (or drum-) language of the Baso people. Thus the decision 
of the early Yalemba workers to use Hes> (the spoken language of 
the Bas> on which their drum messages are based) was justified in that, 
of the many languages used in the area, it alone might develop as a 
lingua franca for evangelistic and school work. 

But the rapid spread of Lingala up and down the Congo river soon 
made it clear that Hes> could never rival Lingala as a lingua franca in 
this area. And so later missionaries began to use Lingala on the station 
and Hes» is heard no longer. A comparative new-comer to Yalemba from 
an area in which a tribal language is used in Mission work, I made an 
attempt last year in a neighbouring village to interest the folk in the 
Christian story by reading from a Hes) New Testament and leading the 
singing with Hes> hymns. The response was by no means so enthusiastic 
as my experience of the use of a tribal language elsewhere has led me 
to expect. When I asked one of our workmen from the village whether 
his friends would prefer us to take services in Hes> he replied: We under- 
stand it but it isn't our own language; we all would just as lief hear the 
message and sing in Lingala. 

Probably no missionary would choose to work in a lingua franca 
where a widely-spread tribal language is available; the latter is often 
more difficult to learn, but it gains the interest of the people in a way 
that an essentially ‘foreign’ language can never do; it has, moreover, a 
richness of vocabulary and construction, as well as a wealth of ‘oral 
literature’ that a language common to several peoples rarely possesses. 
But Lingala seems to be the only language for practical purposes on 
many of our central Congo stations where linguistic situations similar 
to (though perhaps not quite so acute as) that portrayed for Yalemba 
are to be found. 

In his recent article on Congo Swahili (The Bible Translator, April 
1953) William A. Deans gave an account of the most wide-spread of 
the four linguae francae in the Belgian Colony. Lingala is the second of 
these. Its use seems to be increasing, especially in the big centres where, 
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for many of the children of detribalised Congolese, it is becoming a 
veritable ‘langue maternelle’. One reason for the spread of the language 
today is its use as the official language in the Force Publique, Lingala 
being spoken wherever garrisons and army training centres are situated 
in the Colony. 

The language is forcing itself on the attention of missionaries at the 
present time owing to the demands of school work. It is almost impossible 
to publish in a language spoken over a restricted area the many class 
manuals necessary for adequate schooling as demanded by government 
programmes and inspection. Though a ‘return to Hes)’ might be possible 
for preaching here at Yalemba, it would be useless for the teacher-training 
work we are undertaking with students from missions dispersed over an 
area a thousand miles long. Lingala, however, serves as a medium which 
all can understand. 

What exactly is Lingala? The name of the lingua franca and also a 
modicum of grammatical form and vocabulary are derived from the 
language of the Bangala, a tribe living on the banks of the Congo some 
two hundred miles north of the Equator. The very numerous warriors 
of the Bangala offered considerable resistance to Stanley when he 
descended the Congo in 1877; their bravery and courage led him to 
suggest that they would make excellent soldiers in the early struggle 
between the Congo Free State and the Arab slavers. The language used 
by these first members of the colonial army developed into present-day 
Lingala. It is quite different from the language spoken by the few Bangala 
remaining in their ancestral area; the original grammatical structure has 
been considerably simplified (the ‘man-in-the-street’ hardly uses the 
system of concords which is so characteristic a feature of most Bantu 
languages) and large numbers of words have been added from European 
languages, from Swahili and Kongo (two other ‘linguae francae’ of 
Congo) and from the tribal languages in the wide area over which Lingala 
has come to be used. Another form of the language which has obvious 
affinities with Lingala is that spoken in the north of the Colony and 
called Bangala. Independent development has, however, led to these two 
linguae francae becoming further and further apart, until today it is 
almost impossible for a Lingala-speaker to understand someone using 
Bangala. Most Lingala-speaking folk would agree that Bangala is poorer 
than Lingala in vocabulary and in grammatical structure. 

Unfortunately, as so often happens in a lingua franca being used 
over a wide area, many different forms of Lingala have arisen connected 
with different missions working in Congo. Missionaries of the Roman 
Church have attempted to force non-concorded Lingala as heard on 
African lips into a characteristic Bantu mould, giving the language the 
concordial system it ‘ought to have’. Literature published by the Force 
Publique (including a fortnightly newspaper that has recently so much 
increased its circulation that our mail-bags are becoming congested with 
the copies sent to our schoolboys and station workmen!) shows similar 
trends, though the spoken word used by soldiers and policemen and by 
radio announcers in lingua franca programmes is hardly different from 
the ‘man-in-the-street’ Lingala. In 1933, the Reverend Malcolm Guthrie 
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(now occupying the chair of Bantu languages in London University) 
published a grammar and dictionary of Lingala in which he made a 
scientific attempt to record the actual language being used by Congolese 
in Leopoldville and elsewhere. This work was expanded and completed 
in a further study published in 1939. Guthrie's translation of the New 
Testament, which many missions of the Reformed Churches are using at 
the present time, as well as the greater part of our Lingala hymn-book 
and much of our school material, is based on the language recorded in 


these books. 
The Relationship of Lingala to Tribal Languages in Congo 


Lingala is more closely related to Congo Bantu languages than is 
Swahili. This means that it is an easier language for Bantu-speaking 
Congolese to learn than is Swahili, with its close affinities to the Bantu 
languages of East and South Africa. Unlike Swahili, Lingala is a tonal 
language—which is also the case with most of the local Congo languages; 
indeed the tonal values of corresponding roots are often identical even 
though phonetic elements of the lingua franca root are different from 
those found in the tribal tongue. Readers may be interested in a statistical 
comparison of vocabulary roots carried out by the writer for several 
central Congo languages and for the two linguae francae in order to 
obtain an objective estimate of similarities between pairs of languages. 
A vocabulary of about three hundred of the commonest words used 
in daily life was chosen and equivalents in common use in the different 
languages studied were compared in pairs to observe whether the roots 
were similar. The percentage of similar roots in any one pair of languages 
was considered to be a rough indication of the similarity of the two 
tongues studied. The following figures were obtained (figures in brackets 
show the similarity between Swahili and each of the languages mentioned): 


Lingala-Bobangi: 60 % (19 %) 
Lonkundo: 59% (26 %) 
Ling>mbe: 45 % (28 %) 
Longando: 45 % (25 %) 
Hes>: 32 % (21 %) 
Lokele: 38 % (22 %) 
Olombo: 37 % (17 %) 
Liangba: 23 % (13 %) 
Mbane: 4% ( 3%) 


N.B.—Mbane is a Sudanic language and is included here for interest 
to show the almost complete lack of resemblance between it and the 
Bantu linguae francae. 


The languages are given in order of their distance from the original 
‘home’ of Lingala, it is clear that Lingala shows a remarkable similarity 
in vocabulary to Bobangi and Lonkundo—the languages nearest to the 
area of the Bangala tribe, while other central Congo Bantu tongues, even 
those furthest away from the Bangala area are still closer to Lingala 
than to Swahili. 
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In areas known to the writer where Swahili is the accepted lingua 
franca, it is rare to find that the missionary can use this language to 
speak to women and girls. He needs to learn the local tribal language 
adequately to serve this section of the population. But where Lingala is 
spoken, women and girls seem to learn the lingua franca as easily and 
readily as the men-folk. This may not be true of areas outside those 
in which I have worked, but the relatively simple grammatical structure 
of Lingala coupled with its close similarity to Congo Bantu languages 
may explain why it seems to reach more quickly than Swahili all sections 
of the community. 


Lingala as a means of translating Scripture 


Lingala suffers from the disadvantages of all linguae francae when 
we examine its use as a medium of expressing the Word of God. There 
is first of all a marked poverty of vocabulary. The relationship between 
Lingala and its possible tribal parent is so slender that there is no 
fund of tribal vocabulary from which to draw for needed words—as can 
be done in the case of Luba and Kongo, two other linguae francae in 
Congo. Swahili has a far richer vocabulary and also has the advantage 
of its close association with Arabic for supplying useful elements. Slowly 
Lingala is acquiring European words, ‘bantuising’ them to suit itself until 
the unwary learner hardly recognises the new words: jelo, for ‘a circle’ 
(French zéro), alima, for ‘straight’ (French alignement), bichi, for ‘the 
river bank’ (English beach) and so on. Some missionaries would adopt 
words from their local tribal tongues in order to make good the deficiencies 
of the lingua franca; this seems to be the only solution in many cases, but 
it has the disadvantage that people living outside the tribal area thus 
favoured cannot understand the vocabulary used. 

A further drawback to the use of Lingala as a medium for translating 
Scripture is the poor grammatical structure of the language. Lingala 
has one and the same form, na. for the locative (na mboka, ‘in, to, at the 
village’), the possessive (moto na lingomba, ‘a man of the church’) and 
the conjunctional (biso na y>, ‘you and I’, literally ‘we and you’). In 
cognate Bantu languages these are quite distinct (sometimes the distinction 
is only tonal but is nevertheless quite definite) so that a new-comer to 
Lingala finds the sequence of na... na... na... unpleasant to hear, difficult 
to reproduce and conducive of ambiguity. Mark 6:18, for instance, 
Ekoki na y> kojala na mwasi na ndeko na yp te. 

A good deal of criticism of the New Testament as we have it has 
centred on the use there of forms for the past tense that are only heard 
over a limited area, due probably to the presence in local tribal languages 
of similar grammatical forms. The result is that African preachers read 
faithfully the forms printed in the scriptures but reproduce more commonly 
used and more widely spread tenses when they repeat the passage in their 
own words. 

The tonal nature of the lingua franca offers no difficulties to New 
Testament readers in Congo. In some few cases it is necessary to mark 
vowels bearing high or low tones so as to indicate the meaning of the 
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original word, but usually the context is sufficient to show the correct 
tones to be given to the symbols of the printed page. 

In conclusion we can fairly say that the use of a lingua franca for 
evangelistic work and for educational purposes is essential in Central 
Congo where tribal languages are very numerous and only known over 
restricted areas and further that Lingala, in spite of its poverty of 
vocabulary and simplicity of grammatical structure, is well meeting the 
need because of its close similarity to the languages spoken in the area. 
Plans are being made to co-ordinate and complete work already begun 
on the Lingala Old Testament so that the complete Bible may soon be 
available for the Church of Christ in Congo. 


The Revision of the Russian Translation 
of the New Testament 


Bishop Cassian 


It is now generally known that a revision of the Russian New Testament 
has been going on in Paris since the beginning of 1951, and the appear- 
ance of a tentative edition of St. Matthew's Gospel is a welcome mark 
of progress. 

The structure of the undertaking is as follows. The first draft of 
the revised translation has been entrusted to me in my capacity as 
Professor of the New Testament in the Russian Orthodox Theological 
Institute in Paris. With the permission and blessing of my immediate 
authorities I have been able to give myself entirely to the task of revision 
and for the last two years have been living in complete isolation in a 
little Spanish village where, surrounded by my books, I have been able 
to work without interruption. My draft translations are discussed in a 
special Commission for Translation and especially in its Executive Com- 
mittee. A special Panel of competent representatives of contemporary 
Russian letters is attached to the Commission to assess the literary side 
of the work. After being discussed in the bodies just mentioned, the 
resultant text is communicated to a larger group of consultants scattered 
throughout the Russian emigration over the world. The tentative edition 
of St. Matthew, which has just been mentioned, is a result of these 
wide consultations. The reactions to this edition will enable us to reach 
the definitive form of the revised text. 

In this manner all sections of the Church outside Russia are invited 
to express themselves about our work before the translation is published. 
Moreover, a qualified representative of Russian Evangelicals is acting 
as a member of the Commission and of the Executive. There are also 
Russian-speaking Roman Catholics amongst the consultants. The first 
Hierarch of the Orthodox Church, His Holiness the Ocecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, has shown the keenest interest in the under- 
taking from its very beginning and given it his warmest blessing. 
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The work we are doing is conceived not as a new translation, but as 
a revision of the existing one by the Holy Synod of the Russian Church, 
dating from 1862 and being itself only a revision of the first 
translation published in the early twenties by the Russian Bible Society. 
Bible Society experience suggests that a Bible translation in a living 
language needs revision every fifty years or so because of the normal 
development of a spoken language. This is particularly true of the Russian 
translation. Its last revision is over ninety years old. And, as to the 
evolution of the Russian language during this epoch, it has been 
accelerated in an extraordinary way by the complete overthrow of the 
traditional institutions in two world wars and a catastrophic revolution. 
Furthermore, as a result of the relentless suppression of religious freedom 
and the limitations imposed upon the normal activities of the Church, 
hardly any copies of the Russian Bible now remain. If there were a 
hope of getting copies of the Bible sent to Russia, a new edition would 
thus be an absolute necessity. Should it be a simple reprint of the 
existing one? The first request for a revised translation came from groups 
of the Russian Student Christian Movement outside Russia concerned 
with youth work. They were aware that for the youth of the last Russian 
emigration of World War II, the existing Russian text of the Bible had 
to be retranslated in the spoken idiom. They asked for an adjusted and 
simplified text. 

But the real problem lies much deeper. The evolution of the Russian 
language in the Soviet Union cannot be regarded as a normal one. It 
is not even a triumph of some popular form of Russian over the literary 
language of our generation. It involves a tremendous improverishment 
of what constituted its richness, and at the same time the accretion of 
a lot of artificial words, technical terms, abbreviations, etc. About the 
end of the last war I met in Greece a young officer of the Red Army 
who spoke this form of Russian. It was really awful. Strictly speaking, 
it could not be described as a ‘living’ language. Over against this, it is 
known to everybody that a translation of the Holy Scripture in a 
developing language always means an epoch in its development. It would 
be essentially wrong to accommodate the language of the Russian Bible 
to this post-war and post-revolution Russian. I have read in The Bible 
Translator a very remarkable article on Luther's method of translation. 
He used every occasion to enrich his vocabulary; he learnt his spoken 
German in the street, in the market-place, in every gathering of simple 
people. And his genius transformed what he learnt. It is self-evident that 
the faithful must understand the Bible, but the language of the Bible 
must lift his own language to a higher level. This is quite true of the 
new Russian emigration. Before his departure to America, a young Dis- 
placed Person, a very gifted and enthusiastic man, took part in the dis- 
cussions of our Commission. He was happy to enrich his vocabulary and 
not afraid at all of the archaic forms, which our people abroad tried 
to exclude at any price from the vocabulary of the same Displaced 
Persons! Owing to his attitude, some archaic particles, conjunctions, 
prepositions, adverbs, which seemed to be condemned to death, have 
made their triumphant reappearance in our translation. 
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But this is only one side. As it was clear from the beginning that what 
is needed is practically a new translation, there could be no doubt that this 
revised translation should be up to date; it should be on the level of 
contemporary Bible scholarship and free of all the deficiencies of the 
existing Russian text. It is for this special task that my technical 
knowledge of the matter has been needed. 

First of all, the translation has to be made not from the Textus 
Receptus, as was, de facto, the existing translation, but from the 
text of the recent critical editions. I am using Nestle’s 19th 
edition of 1949, but consult other critical editions as well. In no way 
do I consider Nestle as a pattern to be followed in every case. In his 
rich apparatus Nestle himself gives sufficient material to criticise his own 
conclusions. In Mark 1:1, I do not exclude (as he does) “The Son of 
God". In Hebrews 9:11, I read with the majority of contemporary 
scholars, but against Nestle, uedddvtwy dyad@y (“good things to come’’) 
and not yevouévwr dyad@y (“good things that have come”). The 
authorities to justify this choice are given by Nestle himself. There are 
many other examples, I mention these two in order to establish the 
general principle. 

Secondly, the Old Testament quotations have to be translated from 
the relative passage of the New Testament in its critical text. It may 
be the Massoretic text, or the Septuagint, or quite a different form of 
text. But in no case should the quotation be taken by the translator 
from a copy of the Old Testament itself, translated in the modern idiom. 

Thirdly, the revised translation must take into consideration the 
evolution of Bible scholarship. For the text of the New Testament I have 
insisted on the use of recent critical editions. Is it not remarkable that 
the last revision of the Russian text of the New Testament was made 
nearly twenty years before the epoch-making edition of Westcott and 
Hort, which is practically out of date today, when for different parts 
of the New Testament we possess manuscripts of the third and even 
of the second century? The same has to be said about research into the 
historical background of the New Testament. I mean especially in the 
field of linguistic studies. It is practically impossible to understand St. 
Mark and, even more, St. John, without taking into consideration their 
Aramaic background. 

Finally, there are mistakes in the last Russian revision which we 
are not allowed to tolerate in the sacred text. In Romans 5:12, the 
famous é¢ @ was translated in the Synod revision twice, “because” 
and “in him’. But historically the two translations exclude each other. 
The problem is well known from the patristic epoch. St. Augustine insisted 
upon in quo, and saw in these words an argument in favour of his theory 
of original sin transmitted through conception. On the other side, Pelagius 
translated it “because” and explained the expansion of the sin by the 
way of imitation. Either theory has nothing to do with the letter of the 
Epistle. But the translation “because” is universally accepted today, and 
we have no grounds to reject it. Two examples more. In Matthew 9 : 18 ac- 
cording to the existing Russian translations, the ruler says to Jesus, “My 
daughter is dying”. The true text is, “My daughter has just died”. Very 
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probably the translators have deliberately changed the sacred text in order 
to avoid a contradiction with Mark 5 : 23 and Luke 8 : 42. In John 12 : 40 
the true text is, “He has blinded their eyes and hardened their heart...”. 
The Slavonic translation is faithful to this text, but it is not maintained in 
the Russian translation of the Bible Society and its Synod revision. St. 
John's rendering of the prophetic word reproduces the meaning of the 
Hebrew text. The Russian translations are nearer to the Septuagint (a 
proceeding which has just been condemned) and the dread conception of 
God blinding the eyes and hardening the heart of his people is eliminated. 
It is the people themselves, not God, who are responsible for this tragic 
change. Apologetics of this kind cannot be permitted in this way to 
distort the plain meaning of an undisputed text. Our duty is clearly 
to translate what is before us. 

An honest scholarly work must always be conscious of its limitations. 
In many cases two or more translations are equally justified. In Matthew 
6:27 ijduxia can mean “span of life” as well as “stature”. The first 
translation is proposed in our text, the second one in the footnote. In 
John 3 : 8 we have adopted for the text, “The wind blows where it wills” 
but put in the footnote, “The Spirit breathes where it wills”. For James 
5:6, I shall propose two translations as well. Their difference consists 
in a different interpretation of ‘the just’, 6 dixaws—does this convey 
the general notion of a righteous man persecuted by the rich or is it an 
allusion to Christ in the unique sense of “the Just One”? For 1 Peter 
5:9, the translation “...you know that you suffer the same kind of 
afflictions as your brethren in the whole world" seems to be as well 
supported as the parallel one, “...you know how to pay the same tax of 
suffering as your brethren...”. Here again I shall not multiply the 
examples. My aim is to establish the principle. In many cases our con- 
clusions, and consequently our translation, will remain hypothetical. We 
have to confess it frankly. This confession is a confession of our in- 
adequacy in front of the tremendous task of exhausting the riches of 
the Scripture. 

We must confess also that our work is going slowly. With God's 
help, my own part will be soon finished. By about October Ist I hope 
to have translated the Catholic Epistles. There will remain only the 
Apocalypse. I refer, of course, to the first draft only of the revised 
translation and the explanatory notes which either justify the proposed 
changes in the existing translation, or, on the contrary, state my ac- 
ceptance of its wording where it might seem doubtful. 

But the work of the Commission has permitted us to publish the 
tentative text of St. Matthew and to accept a text of St. John which has 
just been sent to the consultants, nothing more. Why are we so late? The 
reason lies in the extreme difficulty and delicacy of our task. 

In questions of religion, public opinion is always most conservative. 
I have heard a Russian priest appeal to the “thousand years old Russian 
translation of the New Testament”. As a matter of fact, there are people 
of certain influence, but limited knowledge, who will be afraid of any 
alteration in the Russian text of the Bible. Even in the past they were 
always ready to question the integrity of the Word of God in the edition 
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of the Bible Society. Actually, all these suspicions are aggravated by the 
abnormal conditions of emigration. The struggling parties are ready to 
use any weapon against their adversaries. In these conditions the Com- 
mission was inevitably called to exercise the utmost responsibility and 
carefulness. 

It has been decided as a rule to keep the existing Russian translation 
in all the cases where, for the reasons mentioned above, a change is not 
inevitable. One example will be sufficient. For the long doxology, which 
the critical editions and western practice assign to the end of the Epistle 
to the Romans (16 : 25-27), I plead the place it always had in our editions 
at the end of chapter 14 (vv. 24-26) because this place can be equally 
well defended by arguments of considerable weight. In every case where 
the addition of the Textus Receptus is supported by two or even by one 
ancient manuscript, it is not omitted, but put in brackets. This practice 
has been observed by the Commission in the tentative edition of St. 
Matthew and will be observed throughout the whole New Testament. 
In cases of more importance a footnote is added. The reader will notice 
this in Matthew 6:1. in order to defend the translation ‘justice’ (the 
Revised Standard Version has ‘‘piety’’) instead of ‘‘alms’’ of the former 
editions. In Mark 16 also there is a footnote before vv. 9-20 and in St. 
John before the pericope 7 : 53-8: 11. Both these fragments will be put 
in brackets, but the importance of their contents and of the problem 
involved make it necessary to call special attention to the fact. After what 
has been said, a footnote will also be required at the end of Romans 14 
and 16. So much for the text. 

The question of the language offers no less difficulty. It has already 
been explained why the Commission felt obliged to give up the extreme 
simplification which had been formerly regarded as the main aim of 
the revision. But here again the question is more complex. 

It is evident that every translation is an interpretation. But in a good 
translation this element of interpretation is reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum. If the original admits two or more interpretations, a good translation 
should admit the same variety of interpretations. In practice this is not 
always possible, or rather such a possibility is a happy exception. I 
shall quote two examples from my first draft where this possibility seems 
to be partly realised. The first one is the well known crux interpretum, 
1 Corinthians 7:21. I translate quite literally, “rather 
use”. This translation is no more ambiguous than the Greek original. 
The two alternatives will say what it can mean; either, “use the op- 
portunity of becoming free’’, or, quite the opposite, ‘use the advantages 
of the conditions of a slave’. Both are equally supported in the past 
and in the present, and it will be for the Commission to decide which 
of the three translations should be adopted. I mention the case as an 
example of a neutral translation admitting the same variety of inter- 
pretations as the Greek original. The second example is the difficult 
expression, ta ..... éyéueva owtnoias in Hebrews 6:9. The translation 
I propose is, “what belongs to (or ‘is connected with’) salvation”. It can 
mean one of two possibilities which have been suggested by the com- 
mentators; either, “the conditions of salvation”, or, “the consequence of 
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salvation”. I shall insist upon the proposed translation because it is as 
open as the Greek original to the two interpretations I have mentioned. 
But generally this is not the case, and a translation means an impoverish- 
ment of the original text. 

There is another practical difficulty which we experienced in our 
work. In Russian, as well as in Greek, the order of the words in the 
sentence is free. Purely theoretically it is quite possible to reproduce in 
the Russian translation the order of the words of the Greek original. 
I tried to do this. St. Matthew was my first experiment, and the result 
was not a happy one. The Russian ear could not bear it. In the tentative 
edition of St. Matthew the order of the words is very different from 
that of the Greek text. For St. Matthew it was not so important because 
the order of the words is not one of the essential characteristics of the 
First Gospel. The question became acute with St. John. In the Fourth 
Gospel the literary form cannot be separated from the contents. This 
form is most simple and its reproduction in a foreign language, especially 
in Russian, does not present any difficulty. I always wondered why it 
had not been done in any existing translation. I was particularly sorry to 
observe this fault in the brilliant translation of Mgr. Knox. Now, it was 
especially in this regard that my draft of St. John provoked the strongest 
opposition of the Commission. It was the actual order of the 
words—Aramaic in its origin, but creating this particular Johannine 
rhythm, which is known to every student, nay, to every reader of the 
Gospel,—that was felt by the Commission to be artificial for Greek and 
even more so for Russian. I tried to defend my translation. But the main 
objection was, “Our translation has a missionary purpose. What you 
have done is a piece of scholarship which will be completely alien to the 
Russian ear and to the Russian soul”. These considerations were certainly 
decisive. I think the failure was due to my incapacity to give a literary 
translation reproducing not only the thought of St. John, but the form 
as well. But was it not the case of Mgr. Knox as well? Howbeit, this 
struggle for the literary adequacy of the translation is another example 
of the real difficulties of our work and a cause of the delay in its 
publication. 

One last point should be mentioned. By what has been so far said 
the reader will be justified in concluding that the Commission is anxious 
to attain perfect objectivity. The principle of this objectivity is the 
manuscript tradition. Its practical consequences are twofold; brackets 
should not be omitted where the manuscript tradition is not sufficient, 
and on the other side, bracketed words cannot be excluded if there is 
at least one important manuscript to support them. Two examples.—I 
think I have proved (in a special article in Russian published in 1951) 
that the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer (Matthew 6:13) belonged to 
the original text. Nevertheless, I felt obliged to put it in brackets, and 
the Commission agreed, because, from the point of view of manuscript 
evidence, it is not sufficiently supported. The second example is Matthew 
18:15. I am quite sure that the words eis oé (“against you’) do not 
belong to the original text of the Gospel. The question about a personal 
offence arises only in v. 21. In v. 15 there is question about sin in general. 
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But eic oé is sufficiently supported by such manuscripts as D and @. 
The Revised Standard Version admits it as authentic, and the principle 
we have accepted does not allow us to drop it. We are obliged to keep 
it in brackets. 

These are the preoccupations which gave to our revised text its 
present shape. 

Now, what are the points in which the present revision is different 
from the previous one? To begin with, there is one exterior point which 
constitutes an innovation. The poetical passages are printed as verses, 
according to the practice of Nestle and of many contemporary translations. 
As to the contents of the Scripture, I shall mention, in St. Matthew, the 
passages already quoted; 6:1 and 27, and some more. In 2: 7, ‘the time 
during which the star appeared”, is different from the former translation, 
“the time when the star appeared first’. In 11:5 the Commission has 
returned to the translation of the Bible Society, which is almost 
universally accepted by contemporary Bible scholars, ‘the poor have 
good news preached to them”. The last revision read, ‘the poor preach 
the good news’. There are many other points of difference. I shall 
mention only one. In 21 : 28-31 the order of the two sons is inverted ac- 
cording to the best manuscripts. In St. John I shall mention the two 
already quoted translations of 3: 8 and the correction of the apologetical 
corruption in 12:40 I have mentioned before. In 12:6, the form the 
Commission has adopted is, “...he used to take what was put into it’, 
instead of the former one, “he bare what was put therein”. In 17:9, 
the right translation, “for the world’ has taken the place of the wrong 
one, “for the whole world’’ which has no manuscript evidence to support 
it and contradicts the Johannine theology. 

It would be advisable perhaps to put a full stop here, because the 
remainder of my draft has not yet passed through the Commission. But 
there are several points which, very probably, will be accepted and which 
deserve attention. 

In Romans 8, I suggest giving the strophic form to the vv. 29-30. It 
seems to me highly probable, as I tried to prove elsewhere, that they are 
part of an ancient hymn known both to St. Paul and to his readers. But I 
wonder whether it will not be a lack of objectivity to insist on this detail. 
In 16:5, the English-speaking reader will not feel the revolutionary 
effect of the change I suggest; instead of “their house-church”—‘‘the 
church which is gathered in their house”. “Their” (adr@v) is an attribute 
not of the “Church”, but of the “house”. In 1 Corinthians 8:3 (as 
well as in Galatians 4 : 9) the wrong translation (wrong both grammatic- 
ally and theologically), “one has received knowledge from him”, will 
give its place to the right one, “one is known by him”. The knowledge 
whose subject is God is an election by God. In 1 Corinthians 14:2 the 
familiar definition of the tongue or the tongues as “unknown” has to be 
omitted. The word is not to be found in the Greek original and is a 
wrong interpretation of the phenomenon of glossolalia in the light of the 
miracle of Pentecost. In Galatians 3:26, the translation proposed in 
the text interprets the words év Xowr@ ‘Inood not as a definition of the 
faith, but as a condition of the divine sonship, “you all are sons of 
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God in Christ Jesus, through the faith”, not “through the faith in Christ 
Jesus” as it stands now. In Ephesians 2: 15 (and Colossians 2 : 14) it is 
the law that consists of ordinances, and not the ordinances that put an 
end to the law. In Philippians 1: 16-17, the order of the verses is 
inverted. In Colossians 2:18, a warning against exaggeration of the 
importance of visions, which are recognised as real, takes the place of 
the denial of their reality in the old translation, going back to a different 
reading. In 2 Thessalonians 2:2, “from us” is not limited to a letter 
ascribed to St. Paul and his companions, but may be equally true of 
the word and even of the spirit. In the following verse (3), “the man 
of lawlessness” has to take the place of “the man of sin” of the later 
manuscripts. In 2 Timothy 4:10, I propose to adopt the translation 
“Gaul” instead of “Galatia”. The recent commentary of Spicq makes it 
highly probable. Let us turn to the Epistle to the Hebrews. I believe 
that in 1:2 tovc al@vas should be translated not, very vaguely, “the 
ages”, as it stands in the existing revision, but quite concretely, ‘‘the 
world”, as is proposed by the great majority of contemporary Bible 
scholars. In 4: 13 the human word is clearly opposed to the divine word 
of v. 12. I suggest that the widely accepted “account” should be replaced 
by “word”. There will be no contradiction with the former translation, 
because the account finds its necessary expression in the word. The 
literal translation of 8 : 7-9 which I propose has a theological advantage 
in the idea it gives of the Covenant as a unilateral act of God. The 
Covenant has to be conceived not as a pact between God and his people, 
but as a divine dispensation in favour of his people. I cannot multiply 
the examples. What I am trying to do is only to give a general idea of 
our work. Some further illustrations from the Catholic Epistles may be 
of additional interest. In James 1: 19, the former translation “therefore” 
must give its place to “know”; it is @ote replaced by lore of the best 
manuscripts. In 2:22, the unbiblical idea of faith collaborating with 
works is due to a wrong translation. The right one is that of the Revised 
Standard Version, “faith was active along with his works’. In 1 Peter 
2:24, once more, we have to return to the translation of the Bible 
Society accepted by the great majority of contemporary Bible scholars 
and understanding daoyevéuevor in the sense of “being dead” and not 
of “having ceased” (or “become free’’). In 3: 21, I shall strongly advise 
translating the difficult dytirvzoy as ‘fulfilment of the type”, the water 
of the flood being the type which has found its fulfilment in Christian 
baptism. 

It is difficult for me to judge the literary value of the new translation. 
I have in my hands two recent English translations of the New Testament, 
the American Revised Standard Version and the translation of Mgr. 
Knox. The translation of Knox is brilliant, one of the most brilliant | 
know. Sometimes it is daring, I would say, too daring. It bears the seal 
of a strong individuality. The Revised Standard Version has no indi- 
viduality, it is pale, never daring, but sure. It is a collective work. Our 
translation is also a collective work, and as such it cannot have indi- 
viduality. It is inevitably pale; it has no unity of style, it is always a 
compromise between different individual opinions. Its aim is strictly ob- 
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jective. The Word of God spoken through human agents cannot have, 
in any stage of its expansion, an author in the human sense of the word. 
The great mediaeval cathedrals also had no human authors, they were 
collective works of whole cities, of whole nations. As such, they were 
acts of faith. 

Our common work is also an act of faith, or better, it can be justified 
only as an act of faith. Like the heroes of the faith in the Old Dispensation, 
according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, we are called to work for a 
future, which we do not know and cannot know. But there is one thing 
we know; the day of opportunity, when it comes, must not find us un- 
prepared. That is why we have no time to lose in finishing our New 
Testament. 


Practical Limitations to a Phonemic Alphabet 
| Eugene A. Nida 


There seems always to be a tendency to ride a good horse too hard 
and too far. That is almost what has happened with regard to phonemic 
alphabets, which are based on the principle of only one symbol for each 
sound and for strictly consistent representation of related sounds. As we 
noted in a previous article, phonemics has brought so much order out 
of former chaos and has ‘made so much sense’ where formerly there 
was such a tendency to disregard phonetic distinctions which were im- 
portant to the speaker of the language, that as a result it has been easy 
to overlook some of the other factors which must be considered in con- 
structing an adequate alphabet. Even at their worst, phonemic alphabets 
are usually very superior to most of the ‘home made’ variety of alphabets 
which just ‘grow up like Topsy’. However, even with strictly phonemic 
alphabets there are some areas for improvement. 


Reactions to Phonemic Alphabets 


Completely phonemic alphabets have been employed in a number 
of languages throughout the last ten or fifteen years. They usually met 
with considerable success, but here and there problems arose. Enthusiasts 
for strictly phonemic alphabets were at first quite puzzled, for obviously 
a phonemic alphabet has a fundamental advantage in indicating just those 
sounds which are psychologically significant to the speaker of the 
language. There is economy of effort in the one-to-one correspondence, 
and yet some people who were learning to read their own language 
just did not react enthusiastically to them. What were the difficulties? 

The responses of the persons learning to read such phonemic alphabets 
included such comments as, ‘Those letters look funny”. “Why isn’t the 
word written like Spanish? (or French, or Portuguese, depending upon 
the dominant language of the area)". “Our language isn’t like that”. 
“This word should have an extra letter, even if we don’t pronounce it”. 
“Are you sure this will help us learn Spanish?” Such comments as these 
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do not indicate just what the problems are in each instance, but once 
they are interpreted in the light of the particular situation, it soon becomes 
clear that there are some real problems, even in fully phonemic alphabets. 


Two Fundamental Principles Involved in Systems of Writing 


There are two fundamental principles which it is entirely too easy 
for phonemicists to overlook in the preparation of alphabets for the 
practical use of every-day people. Of course, in a strictly scientific treat- 
ment of the language written for the use of linguists, the phonemicist 
may use any alphabet he cares to and his choice of symbols is determined 
only by the problems of internal consistency and functional value of the 
phonemes in question. However, an alphabet which is to be used by 
ordinary people must take into consideration the following two principles: 
(1) alphabets (systems of writing) are largely cultural matters, and the 
value of existing systems of writing which may be known to the people 
in greater or lesser degree must be taken fully into consideration; and (2) 
reading consists of a complex series of reactions to visual symbols; and 
though such visual symbols should be related to speech sounds, there 
are certain exceptions to the rule of one-to-one correspondence and the 
— that writing must follow the precise manner in which people 
speak. 


Significance of Cultural Pressure 


It is difficult to measure the cultural pressure of an orthographic 
system which is employed by a dominant cultural group. In general, of 
course, the greater the feeling of cultural insecurity the more intense 
will be the response to the cultural pressure of the dominant language. 
For this reason Indians in Spanish-speaking Latin America insist in so 
many instances that the k-like sound in their language should be written 
as c before a, o, and u, and qu before i and e. This is based on the 
system in Spanish; and though it seems quite illogical (and it is), never- 
theless, the people insist that the exclusive use of k (which does occur 
in a few Spanish words) is not correct. They prefer to go to the trouble 
of learning the use of c and qu, because this makes their language more 
like Spanish and gives them a sense of cultural prestige. 

It is true that such ideas of cultural prestige may originate with a 
select few—a local school teacher or a young man who has gone off 
and acquired a very limited knowledge of Spanish—but the reaction of 
“the local boy made good” is sufficiently strong as to influence the entire 
community. 

In some of the French-speaking areas of Africa there is considerable 
pressure exerted for the use of ou for the phonetic value of u or w. 
There is often a strong prejudice against the u for the high back vowel, 
as in English boot, for the u of French is quite a different vowel (i.e. 
front rounded, as in rue, ‘street'). Despite the fact that the combination 
ou seems quite awkward to us as English-speaking persons (and in fact, 
it does lead to certain difficulties for the reader), nevertheless, many 
persons greatly prefer the ou since it seems more like French. When 
efficiency and cultural prestige are pitted against one another, the latter 
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almost always wins out in the end. It is not what is easiest to learn, 
but what people want to learn and use which ultimately determines 
orthographies. 

It should also be noted that a programme of literacy promoted by a 
mission has relatively little chance of success if it is contradictory to a 
long range programme of the government. In general, governments are 
insistent upon teaching the European language or dominant trade language 
of the area, and ultimately more persons learn their abc’s through the 
government school system than are likely to acquire them through a 
literacy programme sponsored by a mission. In Spanish-speaking Latin 
America it can be estimated that fully 95 % of the Indians who read their 
own language have learned the alphabet in some government school in 
which Spanish was taught. In many instances the pupil did not learn 
enough Spanish to be able to understand what he was reading, but at 
least he acquired a knowledge of the alphabet; and accordingly, anything 
which is to be directed to him should conform as much as possible to 
this orthographic system with which he is acquainted. 


Reading as a System of Visual Symbols 


Though we sometimes tend to overlook the fact, reading is a system 
of visual symbolization. In a language such as Chinese there is practically 
no relationship between visual and corresponding speech symbols. Of 
course, this is a very inefficient way of representing language. Syllabaries 
or alphabets are much more effective, but even some of these, e.g. English 
and French, depart a long way from actual pronunciation. The theoretic- 
ally perfect goal of a system of writing would consist in representing 
accurately each speech sound (i.e. each phoneme) with only one symbol, 
i.e. writing just as people speak, but even in such a system there are some 
necessary limitations. These involve: (1) divisions of words, (2) writing 
of unpronounced sounds, (3) the preservation of the graphic unit, and 
(4) standardization of dialect divergencies. 


Word Divisions 

The linguist finds that in many languages there are no phonetic 
borders between so-called words. In Spanish the phonetic phrase, con- 
sisting of one to several words, is pronounced as though it were a single 
word. Technically, the phonemicist would find it necessary to write such 
a ‘span’ as a single word without spaces to mark off words. However, 
this type of writing would be very difficult to read. We need spaces 
between words in order to identify recurring units which have meaning 
in themselves. Of course, we have to make room for compounds and some 
phrase-words, but in general we find that reading is easier if spaces are 
put between so-called words. 


Writing Unpronounced Sounds 


In general it is not a good practice to write sounds which are not 
pronounced. This just clutters up an orthography and leaves the reader 
very confused. However, there are certain restricted instances in which 
such ‘extra’ sounds may and should be written. In the Tarascan language of 
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Mexico, practically all final vowels are dropped in speech. Nevertheless, 
speakers of the language insist that such vowels are “parts of the words”, 
These vowels can be pronounced and are regarded as an integral part of 
the word, even though in actual practice they are regularly elided. A 
similar situation occurs in some of the languages of West Africa, where 
almost all final vowels are lost when they precede vowels in following 
words. Here again, it has been found wise to preserve these elided vowels 
in the written form of the language. The fact that in some cases it is 
advisable to write such ‘lost’ vowels is no warrant for adding vowels 
indiscriminately throughout the language. There are two essential re- 
quirements for the writing of such vowels: (1) their automatic loss in 
easily definable positions (this does not justify the arbitrary writing 
of a vowel for some grammatical ‘reason’) and (2) the insistence on the 
part of the speaker of the language that such vowels should be added. 
Frankly, we do not know enough about all the psychological factors 
involved in this type of reaction on the part of an indigenous speaker, but 
those who have dealt with such problems in the field are fully aware 
of such decided preferences. Some day we may get around to a more 
satisfactory study of these speaker reactions. 


The Unity of Visual Impression 

In many languages sounds in contiguous words affect each other. 
For example, a word such as in, may become im before words beginning 
with b, p, or m; il before words beginning with I; ir before words beginning 
with r; ing (ng stands for a velar nasal) before words beginning with k, g. 
or ng, etc. This means that the same unit in (as before dental sounds and 
vowels) also occurs in the forms im, il, ir, ing, etc.—in each case the 
form is determined automatically by the following sound. Such assimil- 
ations, as they are called, may be practically obligatory, and yet in some 
instances speakers of such languages have insisted that such a word be 
written in in each occurrence, rather than as it is actually pronounced. 
What is behind such a reaction? Evidently, the speaker of the language 
recognizes a kind of unity about such a word which he finds best 
reflected in the unity of visual symbolism, namely, the in in each instance. 
These types of modifications occur in all kinds of languages. In Spanish 
one writes un poco, but it is very rare that one pronounces the nasal as 
n before p. The n is almost always changed to m before the following 
bilabial (p) sound. However, the unity of visual symbolism is best 
preserved by writing un with an n in each occurrence. 

This principle of unity of visual impression is not a warrant for 
regularizing the grammar of a language, thus smoothing out all kinds of 
anomolous forms. By no means! This principle only means that when 
the sounds of contiguous words affect each other in purely automatic 
ways, there may be some distinct advantage in preserving the basic form 
of a word rather than writing it in a number of different manners. 


Problems Involving Dialect Differences 

When different dialects present a multitude of different forms it is 
necessary to make some choices if there is to be any unity of visual 
impression and if the same printed materials are to be widely used. On 
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the whole, it is not advisable to ‘make up’ an artificial dialect. These 
attempts are rarely, if ever, successful. It is best to choose that dialect 
which (1) is the culturally dominant one, (2) is on the whole most 
regular in grammatical formations, and (3) is most easily understood 
by the other dialects. At times it is impossible to find all these requirements 
met in a single dialect, and so some compromises must be made (the 
techniques for arriving at satisfactory solutions of such difficulties are 
often very complicated). However, by settling upon one form of the 
language, one not only tends to create a vehicle of communication which 
will have wider use than any of the previous local dialects, but the very 
consistency of writing tends to build up an impression of unity of visual 
impression. Though writing as each person speaks does have some ad- 
vantages for the particular dialect in question, nevertheless, after some 
introduction to the ‘literary dialect’ readers often gain amazing facility 
in its use, for reading is fundamentally a system of visual symbolism and 
is not completely dependent upon corresponding sounds. The big dif- 
ficulty of course comes in attempting to teach people to read a dialect 
which is not their own. Accordingly, it is wise to provide primers and 
some introductory materials in the specific dialect in question. Once the 
person has learned what reading is, he can then with much greater 
ease make the adjustment to another dialect. 
(To be continued) 


A Note on Matthew 6:27 


Rev. W. M. Scott, chief reviser of the Nepali Bible, writes:— 

“In the translation of Matthew there have been some profitable 
discussions about certain phrases. One of particular interest occurred 
in connection with chapter 6, verse 27, “Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature?” (part of the Sermon on the Mount). 
My own opinion for a long time has been that the translation of the 
Authorised Version is not correct and that we ought to read, “Which of 
you by being anxious can add a span to his age?”. Luke 12:25 un- 
doubtedly means that. It is the same word in John 9:21 and 23, and in 
Hebrews 11:11. No one surely would think of adding a cubit to his 
stature, although some try to add an inch. Many people, however, do 
give anxious thought to the prolongation of their lives! I find several 
commentators of the same opinion as myself.” 


Obedient to the Letter! 


A little while ago an African i:.use-boy of the Lunyore tribe asked his 
master in tones of the gravest coacern why he used a white dish for his 
dog's food. To his master’s perplexed rejoinder, ““Why not?”, the answer 
was that it was forbidden in Scripture, for did not the good Book say, 
“Give not that which is white unto the dogs’? 

Was this a legitimate risk for the translators to take or was there 
really no other word for “holy”? 
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Experiences in Translating the 
New Testament in Kui 
Helen M. Evans 


The Konds are one of the aboriginal tribes of India, who were driven 
by the Aryan invasion of the country away from the Plains, and into 
the jungle fastnesses of the mountains. Most of the Konds settled in what 
are now called the Kond Hills and Khondmals in the Province of Orissa 
on the eastern side of India, situated between the much larger Provinces 
of Bengal and Madras. 

When they were discovered in 1835 they were in the habit of offering 
human sacrifices, believing that human blood was far more efficacious 
than any other in turning away the wrath or malice of the Earth Goddess, 
as evidenced by calamities such as drought, floods, famine, epidemics 
or a succession of deaths amongst either the villagers or their herds. 
Alongside their fear of the Earth Goddess had grown a fear of all the 
lesser evil spirits, who, they believed, inhabited the trees, rocks and 
rivers throughout their country, and were responsible for all the everyday 
troubles which beset a very poor and primitive people without any idea 
of sanitation, hygiene or contagion—a people trying to scratch a living 
from rather poor soil in mountainous country infested by panthers, tigers, 
bears, and, in some areas, by wild elephants. 

It was to animists with this background that the missionaries went 
at the end of the nineteenth century, taking the Gospel of the love of God. 
The language was unwritten and had to be dug out laboriously, word by 
word, with continual alterations and emendations as further discoveries 
threw more light on the words already collected. 

By the time I joined the missionary band the Gospels of Mark and 
John were in print, and the other two Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles had been translated by Luke Singh, a Christian working in the 
Kond Hills and the son of a man rescued by the British from being 
offered as a sacrifice. There was then a small community of converts, 
who, with the missionaries, were bearing such an active witness to their 
new faith, that, before long, an ever-growing number of people in different 
districts were asking for teaching. 

As the community grew, educational as well as evangelistic work 
extended. Christian young men were sent for teachers’ training so that 
eventually the entire staff in all our schools would be Christians. They 
and others became lay preachers, helping to answer the call for in- 
struction from districts now far too numerous for the missionaries alone 
to supply. And as we trained them and tried to impart our knowledge. 
we were hoping that the time would come when they in their turn would 
be able to give us the words and phrases that we had sought so long 
in vain, and so make possible a really satisfactory translation of the 
Scriptures. 

Preachers often spoke from texts in parts of the Bible as yet un- 
translated into Kui, and as they read from the Oriya version the sudden 
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lack of interest and attention, particularly amongst the women, was very 
noticeable. The need for the Scriptures in their own tongue began to 
impress itself on my mind, and I was glad to help when one or another 
asked for a Kui rendering of a verse, a chapter or a story in either the 
Old or New Testament. In church services, at funerals and weddings, in 
the Sunday Schools, in thinking of the young men who, we hoped, would 
become the leaders of the community, and their need of the Epistles to 
guide them as they sought to direct, govern, and probably discipline the 
church—at all these times the urgent need of giving the people the 
Word of God in their own language became more and more pressing. 
Problems increased in a growing community, and to help my husband in his 
teaching and preaching I looked for a pundit and translated Corinthians. 
By then the four Gospels and the Acts had been in print for some years, 
so, after Corinthians, it seemed natural to try to translate Romans, 
without, perhaps, much conscious expectation of getting very far with it. 
Translation began as a hobby and was indulged in at odd times between 
the visiting, teaching and nursing that fills the days of most pioneer 
missionaries—a hobby regarded with scant favour by some of my 
colleagues and one to keep out of sight as far as possible. Gradually 
it began to assume first place in the day as it must be given the early 
hours of the morning when both my pundit and I were fresh, and we 
felt it must only be undertaken as long as we were in accord. We always 
began and ended with prayer, and I very soon discovered that there 
must be no vestige of discord between us—not even an unexpressed op- 
position in the mind—and that work must stop immediately a difference 
of opinion arose. If this yielded to prayer, well and good, if not, 
translation must stop for the day. I believe that it is always possible to 
be mistaken, however carefully one may have thought the matter through. 
However logical the steps of the argument, however right one may feel 
the conclusion to be, as long as we are human we can always be wrong, 
and in translating, more perhaps than in anything else, I found it 
absolutely essential to approach the work in this attitude of mind, and 
to be ready to believe and acknowledge this, as only so could the mind 
be open to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Using the as yet imperfectly-known language of a people given to 
action and not to thought or meditation, progress was slow and the 
search for the right expressions exhausting, but the conviction grew that 
Kui was richer than we knew, and many of the words we wanted were 
probably there waiting for us if only we could get hold of them. I found 
it necessary to keep in the foreground of the mind that it was a translation 
we were engaged on and not an interpretation, so that there must be 
nothing in the way of explanation, nothing that might even distantly 
savour of personal opinion, no words or phrases used because one had a 
liking for them. The words of Revelation 22: 18, 19 were continually in 
my mind, and whether they are applicable to all Scripture or only to 
the book of Revelation, as far as I was concerned they coloured all thought 
of the almost overwhelming responsibility of putting the Word of God 
into another language either orally or in writing. At the same time we 
were seeking to put the thoughts of a man like Paul, and his teaching 
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on spiritual matters into a primitive tongue admirably suited for everyday 
exchange amongst an illiterate people, but, as far as we knew, almost 
entirely lacking words to express abstract ideas. 

It was the prepositions that seemed to give the most trouble. In 
English one preposition seems to have several shades of meaning, and 
then again, two or three of them are so much alike they might be inter- 
changed. ‘Of’ looked so inoffensive and yet frequently landed us in 
difficulties. Kui verbs are vivid and dramatic, an excellent medium for 
the telling of a story or of what people say and do, but there is no 
tense that expresses custom or habit; for example ‘he sells cloths’ can be 
translated either ‘he is selling cloths’ giving the idea that he is actively 
engaged in selling them now, or ‘he will sell cloths’ using the future 
tense, putting off the whole transaction to some future time, but there 
is no way of saying that it is his habit to sell cloths. The Pluperfect tense 
is used very often, where, in English, the ordinary Past tense would be 
sufficient. That there is a considerable difference between the two tenses 
in some verbs, was made abundantly clear when one of the Christians 
‘died’ one night (in the Past tense), and early next morning as we 
hurried out to make enquiries about funeral arrangements we found him 
sitting on the verandah! It set us searching for an explanation, checking 
and re-checking possibilities of the meaning and usages of this and 
other verbs. The explanation was that he had not died (in the Pluperfect 
tense). The verb ‘to die’ used in this tense means that life is extinct, 
but in the Past indicates merely that the man or woman has lost 
consciousness. In the search for more words and an understanding of 
how and when to use them, the Konds were willing to help but they 
simply didn’t have any idea, as a rule, what we were driving at. A 
habit that mystified us was that very frequently on entering a house 
or village, when we made a simple statement by way of greeting as the 
Konds do to one another, like ‘I have come’, the answer would be ‘Yes, 
you came’, changing the Perfect to the Past tense; and when we tried 
the same greeting in similar circumstances but using the Past tense, 
thinking to correct our previous mistake, then the answer would be 
given in the Perfect. As boys went through the schools and came back 
as teachers with some knowledge, at least, of our ideas about grammar, 
we hoped for an explanation, but all we could get was a shrug of the 
shoulders, a gentle smile, and ‘Oh, we just do it’. 

Kui is rich in words for the species but often completely lacking in 
any word to express the genus; for example, the Konds make at least 
twenty baskets of different shapes and sizes, and each has its own 
particular name and purpose, but they have no word for ‘basket’, so the 


gathering of the fragments had to be considered carefully, and the same 


whenever pots and vessels are mentioned. Similarly there are words for 
every kind of sin, but nothing for ‘sin’ itself, as a comprehensive noun 
including all sins. There is no word, either, for ‘brother’, it must be 
translated ‘elder brother’ or ‘younger brother’, and the same with ‘sister’. 
This bothered us more than once, for example in Colossians 4 : 10, 
“Marcus, sister's son to Barnabas’’. Relationship is carefully worked out 
with different words for older and younger members, and those on the 
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father’s side of the family quite different from those related in similar 
degree through the mother. The inability to speak of people in general 
terms raised a question in Luke 24: 13 where “two of them... went... to 
Emmaus”. There are inclusive words for a crowd including both men 
or women without reference to sex, but there is nothing for “two of 
them” which leaves the matter of sex in doubt. Another place where 
the need to be very precise made a difficulty was in Matthew 23: 30, 
“\..partakers with them in the blood of the prophets”. ‘Blood’ would 
be translated differently according to whether it belonged to a living 
person, a wounded person, or one who had been killed. 

The Kond Hills are situated between the Telugu-speaking area of 
northern Madras and the Oriya-speaking Province of Orissa. Many years 
ago Government issued an order that all work in the law courts and in 
schools in the Kond Hills must be done in Oriya. This had several 
disadvantages, but at least it gave me a language in common with my 
pundit in which the Bible had been translated, and with which he 
became increasingly familiar. As we went along quite a number of ex- 
pressions like ‘righteousness’, ‘justification’, ‘redemption’ were found to 
be translatable even though there isn’t the exact equivalent. For example, 
the Kui adjective tiri means ‘pure, clean, shining, without alloy’ and so 
could be used for ‘righteous’, and, by adding the appropriate suffix, for 
‘righteousness’, and ‘righteous people’, and also to translate ‘saints’. In 
considering ‘to be justified’ we finally decided to use a paraphrase which 
literally means ‘to obtain release to become a righteous person’, infinitives 
being used in Kui as various parts of speech and three together far from 
uncommon. ‘Redemption’ and ‘salvation’ were obtained by using the in- 
finitive ‘to save’ as a noun. This particular verb was discovered by my 
husband in the early days when he happened to be sitting in the house of 
a Kond who was cooking some rice on the fire, and as it came to the boil 
and was about to spill over, he lifted it off the fire, whereupon came the 
ejaculation Ethi!, “You saved (it)', and the discovery of the verb ehpa, and 
from that by adding the masculine singular substantive came ‘Saviour’, a 
term we had been seeking previously without success. 

Greek words like Hades, Alpha, Omega, Amen, which have been 
kept in the English translations, we felt might well be retained just as 
they stand. They would have to be explained, of course, just as they 
had needed explanation to English-speaking people originally, but in 
time would become part of the everyday language of the Christians. ‘Sea’, 
‘lion’, ‘pearls’, ‘marble’, ‘cinnamon’, and other nouns mostly in Revelation 
have no equivalent in Kui, neither are the objects themselves known in 
the Kond Hills, so it was thought best to adopt the Oriya names for 
them. Where names of places or people have been in question, we felt 
that our guiding principle must be to avoid any suggestion of discrepancy 
between the Oriya and Kui versions, so that those reading both would 
feel that they are one and the same book. In taking the Oriya names, 
however, we wrote them as a Kond would pronounce them without the 
aspirated consonants and hissing sibilants of the Oriya tongue. Trying 
to keep the two versions as much alike as possible raised a difficulty 
when considering the translation of ‘wolves’, as the Oriya version 
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substituted ‘tigers’, these animals being common in Orissa. In the Kond 
Hills, however, though tigers are common enough, there are wild-dogs. 
These belong to the wolf family and have many of the wolf characteristics, 
and are considered fiercer than any of the cat tribe. We decided on 
‘wild-dogs’, firstly because they are indigenous, and secondly, because 
they belong to the right family. 

Kui idiom made one or two changes necessary, for example in 
Revelation 14:13, “their works do follow them”. In Kui it is “their 
works go with them”. Also in Matthew 8 : 34, “the whole city came out 
to meet Jesus”. In Kui a man does not go to meet anyone, he goes to 
see him. 

As the translation progressed and insight into the minds of the 
people increased, the conviction gained ground that a literal translation, 
however correct, is not necessarily a good translation. The object to be 
aimed at is to get the right reaction in the minds of the readers, and 
to get this the more knowledge and understanding one can gain of the 
working of the minds of the people the better, as the Konds, at any 
rate, do not think in exactly the same way as we in the West do. For 
this reason ‘corn’ was translated as ‘paddy’ (unhusked rice), paddy being 
the main crop of the country and rice the staple diet of the people—besides 
which, corn is unknown and there is no word for it, and it seemed to 
us that paddy and rice in the mind of the Kond stood for all that corn 
meant to the Jews. In Matthew chapter 10 where the twelve are being 
sent forth and are told not to provide two coats for the journey, the 
difference in Kui thinking is interesting. If a Kond said he was taking 
two coats he would mean that he was carrying two as well as the one 
he was wearing; so it had to be rendered ‘another coat for changing 
into’. Verses 12 and 13 of the same chapter provided two more phrases 
that to Kui thought struck a discordant note—in Kui a house cannot be 
said to be worthy or unworthy, neither can one salute or bless a house, 
only the people in it; so in both cases instead of ‘house’ we put ‘people 
of the house’ as being the only phrase acceptable to the Konds. It is a 
usual custom for a child to be blessed by one of its elder relatives, but 
the idea conveyed in Revelation 5:13, “Blessing... be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne” is contrary to all Kui thought, for blessing is 
bestowed by the greater upon the lesser. I explained the passage at length, 
but it was quite evident that the very suggestion of the word ‘blessing’ 
being used towards God was not only impossible but abhorrent, so we 
substituted ‘praise’ as conveying something nearer the right meaning to 
the Kond mind. 

There is no word for thanks in the language. The only way we have 
found so far of trying to give the idea of thanks is to use their term 
of greeting when they meet. This is sufficient when thanks are due to a 
man, but for thanksgiving to God their greeting johari combined with 
part of the verb ‘to praise’ has been used, either the adverbial participle 
which when repeated gives the idea of continued action, or the 
conjunctional participle, probably in more frequent daily use than any 
other part of speech. 

Occasionally we found that an apparently correct word left in the 
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mind a wrong meaning, or a suggestion that detracted from the meaning 
intended; for instance, in John 17:17, “thy word is truth”. To translate 
it “thy word is true-thing” (using the adjective ‘true’ plus the substantival 
suffix to form the abstract ‘truth’) immediately raised the query in the 
Kui mind that there might be other occasions when it was not true, so 
we used the substantival form of tiri meaning ‘pure, holy, without alloy’, 
which gives the right meaning and leaves no question. Only one good 
Kui word do I remember deliberately avoiding, and that was the word 
for sacrifice and worship, laka. We felt it was unwise to use it, at 
present at any rate, for anything connected with the sacrifice of Christ 
or the worship of God by Christians, as it is intrinsically bound up in the 
minds of the people with their animistic beliefs and ritual. 

After Romans and Corinthians were printed I was asked to finish the 
New Testament, but it sounded too fantastic to contemplate. I felt that 
Hebrews and Revelation would prove impossible to translate. In point 
of fact neither of these bocks gave as much trouble as the epistles of 
Peter, James and John, which, being short, I had expected would present 
comparatively few difficulties. The passage that gave more trouble than 
anything else in the whole New Testament and held us up for days was 
the first two verses of John’s second letter. 

After an epistle was translated I went over it again and again, and then 
left it for at least a year, so that I might come back to it with a fresh outlook 
to give it the final revision before submitting it to the Literature Com- 
mittee. Sometimes the periods were of longer duration, as translation was 
subject to interruption by the manifold claims that are constantly made 
on the time of a pioneer missionary. The Literature Committee consisted 
of missionaries and Konds. They, separately and in pairs, went through 
the manuscript and brought their suggestions and criticisms to the Com- 
mittee meeting, where they were considered. All alterations agreed upon 
were incorporated and the typed copy put aside as ‘finished’. But owing 
to the continuing growth of our knowledge of the language during the 
eighteen years in which the translation was done, these ‘finished’ copies 
had to be corrected from time to time. The fact, too, that we were 
setting the spelling of Kui in Oriya script made very careful revision 
on this count also most necessary. 

The Gospels had been printed with each verse beginning on a new 
line, and chapter headings in the centre of the page. When the Kond 
Christians were conducting services, I realised how difficult it was for 
them to judge just where to begin and end their reading. That led to 
the decision to arrange the new translation in paragraphs. Considerably 
later, in a discussion one morning with my pundit, I referred him to the 
Old Testament for the full story that lay behind the name of Balaam 
in II Peter 2, and as we read it together and I saw the interest in his 
face and the dawning comprehension of the fact that the Old and New 
Testaments are parts of a whole, and each the complement of the other, 
I felt how needful it was that references be inserted after all quotations 
throughout the New Testament. 

Kui was first of all mostly written in Roman script. Then came a change 
in policy. Kui belongs to the Dravidian language group of South India, 
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so Telugu would have been the natural choice of script, and the sound 
values of our vowels and consonants would have been amply covered 
by their alphabet; but because Oriya is the language of all Kond schools 
and law courts, as well as being necessary for all traders who go down 
to the markets and towns of the Plains, it was decided to adopt the 
Oriya script, even though it belongs to the Sanscrit group of Northern 
India. This has entailed the use of many diacritical marks, the breaking of 
rules governing the combination of vowels and consonants in Oriya, and the 
cutting of special type for the printing of Kui. It also means that the 
compositors in the Press, who are all Oriyas, have to set up type for our 
work that uses many of their letters but breaks most of their rules, and 
this makes many difficulties both for them and us. 

Through the years many discoveries were made as we strove to find 
the right words by which to translate the Scriptures, so many that I am 
convinced that even now there are many more still to be brought to our 
knowledge. It is inevitable that quite a number of the words and phrases 
used have little Biblical significance for many of the Christians at present, 
and certainly for the non-Christians, but these words will gradually 
assume, in the minds of believers, the special meaning that they are 
intended to convey, just as words like ‘salvation’ and ‘redemption’ in 
English have grown in significance since the days of King James. 

Looking back three things stand out more than anything else; the 
amazing beauty of the thirteenth of Corinthians which shines through 
and glorifies the words, no matter what the language; the personality 
of some of the writers that seemed to emanate from the pages of their 
writings; and the sense of compulsion, both to go on and to stop, that 
brooked no questioning. 


Questions and Answers 


Question: 


The Fulani Revision Committee would be grateful if you could 
help us in finding a word for ‘priest’. As you know, Islam has no 
priesthood; the idea of a priest coming between men and God is foreign 
to a Moslem. Possibly the Imam of a mosque might be said to correspond 
as nearly as possible to a priest? The Fulani use the word Limanjo 
for such a person. Would you recommend using this word or coining 
a new word? And the word ‘sacrifice’? The nearest we appear to get is 
by using the root, meaning ‘to cut the throat’, so that the noun would 
be the root plus the suffix for a sheep or goat, or a neutral form. What 
is done in other languages spoken by Moslems? 

What about the word for ‘Sabbath’? Do you recommend coining a 
word from the Hebrew, or using the word for Saturday, or the day 
of rest? Incidentally, can you please tell us whether or not the Jewish 
sabbath began at sunset on the day of preparation (Friday) and ended 
on the sabbath at sunset? Our Fulani reckon a day of twenty-four 
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hours from sunset to sunset. The matter came up at the revision meeting 
and none of our theological books could give us any definite ruling! 
Answer: 

‘Priest’: This is a notorious difficulty. If Limanjo is the Fulani word 
for Imam, I do not think you can use it as it would have the full Islamic 
connotation. I would suggest that you coin a word or use a periphrasis 
such as ‘one who speaks to God for the people’ or ‘one who offers 
sacrifice’, according to the particular context. 

‘Sacrifice’: I suppose the Islamic use of Arabic will not help you 
here? Quite a number of Islamic languages in Africa and also in India 
fall back on Arabic religious terminology which is often rooted in Hebrew. 
(It occurs to me, for instance, that you might use some form of QHN for 
‘Priest’. In Urdu we use Kahin which is not really an Indian word at all, 
and I see that in Swahili they use the same triliteral with appropriate 
vowels). 

Now for ‘sacrifice’, can you use some word that would imply more 
directly the spiritual significance of the act? We must remember that there 
was a variety of forms of sacrifice. There was the fire-offering, as well 
as the slaughtered animal—Zabach as opposed to Ishsheh. It is difficult 
to say anything helpful without a knowledge of the language and culture, 
but can you bring into your word the idea of ‘offered to God’? 

‘Sabbath’: I think I would recommend transliteration in the case of 
this word, as the word is peculiar to a particular culture and attempts to 
translate almost invariably lose some of its features. The best alternative 
to this is some word meaning ‘day of rest’. The Jewish Sabbath began 
at sunset on the sixth day, ending at sunset on the seventh day. This 
should fit in with your reckoning. 

W. J. B. 


N.B. The following note is added by Dr. J. L. Swellengrebel, now 
working on the translation of the Old Testament into Bahasa Indonesia: 

“Perhaps it is interesting to note that in Indonesian Bible translation 
also, imam has been consistently used from the beginning for ‘priest’ 
(both Jewish and heathen). The solution certainly is not a perfect one, 
but, up till now, it has not been possible to find a better one. The opinion 
of Islam about ‘priests’ is such that every native word is brought down to 
the level of ‘magician’, ‘witchdoctor’, etc. Therefore translators have been 
compelled to choose the nearest possible equivalent in Islam, which as 
a matter of fact is not a very near one, unfortunately.—For ‘sacrifice’ the 
Indonesian translation uses a well known Indonesian word which is a 
borrowing from Arabic (and through that from Hebrew), korban, in 
the meaning it has taken on here, which is, as formulated in Wilkinson's 
Dictionary (1, 628), “holocaust, burnt-offering, (esp) the sacrifice at the 
end of the hajj: more loosely, of any sacrifice; of the sacrifice of life in 
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